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THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE MUGWUMP. 


Mugwump long since ceased to be a term of reproach, and is not used 
as such with any sincerity by even the densest and most stupid partisans, in 
whom it invariably inspires the respect born of fear— New York Times. 


If the statement quoted above be a true one—and there 
are few observant people who will deny its truth—it naturally 
opens up some interesting and suggestive reflections. Ten 
years is not a very extended period in the history of a na- 
tion, or of an idea, or of a word, but the last ten years have 
brought many important changes to the nation that calls 
itself the United States of America, to the idea of individual 
independence in politics, and lastly, to the word Mugwump. 
Ten years ago, the hold of the great party that had fought 
out the battle with slavery had not been successfully broken, 
in spite of its want of sound political principles and the 
equally manifest corruption of its most conspicuous leaders. 
Ten years ago, it was an open question in the North and 
West how many men of intelligence and social standing 
would dare to act upon their convictions and vote against 
the party of their allegiance, the party of wealth and social 
prestige, because they believed that the historic name of 
that party was no longer synonymous with sound political 
principles and honest political leaders. Ten years ago in 
the South, it was not even a question whether a man could 
vote against the powerful party that represented his color 
and caste, without incurring social degradation or commit- 
ting political suicide. In other words, real political inde- 
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pendence on the part of the individual was a decade ago an 
uncertain quantity to the north of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
and an unknown quantity to the south of it. Ten years 
ago, finally, the term Mugwump, which to-day characterizes 
politically a large and growing number of our ablest and 
most patriotic citizens, was a term of contempt and reproach, 
which, if not just invented, nevertheless required explanation 
whenever and wherever it was applied. 

Of course, the changes that have come to the nation, the 
idea, and the word are, to use a favorite expression of Shel- 
ley’s, intimately “interpenetrated.” The Indian word for 
chief, or leader, with its modern gloss, “ too-big-for-his- 
breeches,” would never have been drawn from the shades 
of Loco Foco politics in New York to become a formidable 
weapon in the hands of orators and editors, had not a great 
political party been tottering to its fall. The word would 
never have lost its content of bitter reproach and come 
practically to mean Independent had not two great parties 
learned from their wavering fortunes, that it connoted qual- 
ities uniting a body of men who held, or might soon hold, 
the balance of power. Then, too, the word could never 
have acquired a respectable, not to say an important signifi- 
cance, had not the idea of political independence on the 
part of the individual been steadily gaining ground, which, 
on the other hand, would never have come about had not 
the old political parties been steadily losing ground. 

Are we to infer, then, that history will repeat itself, and 
that just as the contemptuous nicknames Whig, and Tory, 
and Methodist, have come to have an honorable and per- 
manent significance, so Mugwump will one day become the 
recognized name of an honorable and permanent party? 
By no means, if the word retains any portion of the mean- 
ing it has to-day, for partyless men cannot make a party. 
If the Mugwumps of this country ever form a new party, or 
incorporate themselves firmly in an old party, (as some of 
them seem to have done,) they must logically give up their 
aboriginal designation, even though no process of law may 
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exist to compel them to do so. This, then, is not the Opper- 
tunity of the Mugwump. The consistent Methodist may be- 
come a Bishop of his chosen religious body, but the consist- 
ent Mugwump is the only native born citizen who can never 
by any possibility become President of these United States. 

Yet the man who may not be king may sometimes be 
king-maker, which is not a réle to be despised, even if his- 
torians have of late been stripping the figure of Warwick of 
some of its romance. This is not saying that the Mugwump 
must cease to be a “good American” and must bend his 
energies toward the overthrow of our republican institutions 
and the establishment of a monarchy with Grover Cleve- 
land for king. It is not even saying that the Mugwump 
must throw in his lot with the small body of amiable 
doctrinaires who are endeavoring to persuade us to mod- 
ify our form of government by adopting the principle of 
ministerial responsibility. It is simply saying, in figurative 
language, that the Mugwump, though he may not attain to 
important political station, may nevertheless render his 
country important political services. This is the Mug- 
wump’s Opportunity, and it is the purpose of this paper to 
outline the direction these services may reasonably be ex- 
pected to take, in view of the political changes of the past 
decade and the increased political independence that has re- 
sulted therefrom. But the necessity, notto say the useful- 
ness, of the Mugwump’s existence has been so strenuously 
denied that a few words must first be devoted to showing 
that he does not cumber the ground. 

The chief objection that has been brought against the 
creed and position of the Mugwump is summed up in the 
claim of many honest and thoughtful people that in modern 
times, at least, and in constitutionally governed nations, a 
man cannot do his political duty outside of a political party. 
They are inclined to translate the famous dictum of Aris- 
totle as though it ran, “ man is by nature a party animal.” 
There is, of course, much truth in their contention. There 
were parties among the Greeks under Agamemnon, there 
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were parties among the Greeks under Pericles, there were 
parties among the Greeks under the successors of Con- 
stantine, even though the subject dividing them was no more 
important than the color worn by a charioteer. Men will 
divide into parties everywhere and always, and, when the 
people are allowed a voice in the government, they will 
divide into political parties. Furthermoré, it will be found 
that men normally tend to divide themselves into two 
parties, one looking to the future and one looking to the 
past. When a third party emerges, it usually looks to the 
present or the immediate future and does not break hope- 
lessly with the immediate past—hence it draws from the two 
normal parties. It may succeed nominally in ousting one of 
these normal parties ; but change of name does not necessa- 
rily imply change of nature and the rule of two parties, con- 
servative and progressive, remains unbroken. It is obvious 
enough that these two parties, or at times three parties, 
practically divide the field of political action between them, 
and that a man who belongs to neither or none of them is 
like a lordless man in the Middle Ages, or—what, perhaps. 
better expresses his littheness—a grain of wheat between two 
millstones. Yet the typical Mugwump is a partyless man, 
whose vote will indeed be sought by parties, but whose 
counsel goes for naught with them, and to whom they will 
never willingly pay homage. Can he be certain, then, that 
by holding aloof from all party organizations, he is not 
voluntarily giving up his opportunities for directing the 
political energies of his compatriots in proper directions, 
that he is not preparing for himself the moral and_ in- 
tellectual dry-rot that so surely creeps over dll men who 
lose touch with humanity? Many observers answer this 
question in the affirmative. 

But the Mugwump has not been slow to reply that there 
is something specious about this objection to his conduct and 
position. He points out that all important party changes 
have been produced through the instrumentality of men who 
were Mugwumps, in fact, although not in name or on princi- 
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ple. Itis not the nature or habit of thoughtful men to change 
sides violently—to flop, as the saying is—from one party to 
another. If it were not for the fact that there are always men 
who balance political questions tou evenly to become pro- 
nounced partisans, as well as men who will withdraw 
their allegiance from a leader and a cause proved to them 
to be false, the momentum acquired by a successful party 
would, through a well known human weakness, rivet that 
party’s hold upon a country for an indefinite period. That 
parties rarely retain their hold for a generation, that they 
are frequently rechristened, if not reborn, that they would 
work infinite harm to a people if they did not lose their 
hold and sometimes their very names, are facts which serve 
to show that the Independent has always had his place in 
politics, and that it has been an important and useful place. 
Nor is it merely a matter of the Mugwump’s change of vote, 
or his abstention from voting. Perhaps his chief influence 
is to be found in his likeness to the rats that desert a build- 
ing about to fall. Hence he has sometimes been designated 
by the offensive appellation, a ratter. His indecision, his 
tendency to balance the claims of rival parties have more 
influence upon the mass of voters than a violent change of 
front could possibly have. Doubt and hesitation are sap- 
ping forces, more destructive to party supremacy than any 
offensive weapon in the armory of an organized opposition. 
It is true that doubt and hesitation are repugnant to most 
men —that they prefer open and hard fighting ; but it is also 
true that entrenched power is often able to beat back open 
and hard fighters for a very long time. If, now, it be con- 
ceded that there is such a phenomenon as the momentum of 
political success, that this momentum carries parties to the 
extremes of political action or reaction, that therefore a 
change of party front or a change of parties is necessary at 
times for the welfare, or even for the continuance of the 
state, it seems clear that the permanent existence of a body 
of citizens who are never partisans, and of asmaller body, 
who are avowed Mugwumps or Independents, is not only 
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beneficial, but also positively necessary to any non-despotic 
state. 

The case may be summed up, then, as follows: or- 
ganized parties are always necessary for progressive popu- 
lar government; but these parties must be held in check, 
or else made to give place to one another, through the steady 
influence or concerted action of more or less small, unor- 
ganized, and temporary groups composed of non-partisans 
by temperament and Independents on principle. It is now 
in order to point out what line of action may be expected 
from the American Mugwump in the present political 
crisis. 

That there is a political crisis few will be bold enough to 
deny. A party swept into power by the combined efforts 
of its own members and of a large body of disaffected 
voters of the opposing party, disgustéd with its record on 
the matter of Protection, has just failed, through inability to 
control a few of its own leaders, to furnish the voters who 
supported it with a just measure of relief from the oppres- 
sive legislation against which they so vigorously protested. 
This same party not twelve months since gave another 
proof of its unwieldiness in its groping and uncertain method 
of dealing with a financial crisis, for which, however, it was 
not responsible. The main question now confronting the 
voters of the United States is—shall this party be con- 
tinued in power? The prevailing impression seems to be 
that the voters will answer this question in the negative and 
that the chief of the two parties at present in opposition 
will be returned to power. This will simply mean that a 
number of anti-Protectionists sufficient to turn the scales of 
election will be so disgusted by their tailure to obtain 
adequate redress that they will consent to the return to 
power of a party pledged to Protection in order to teach. 
the party pledged to overthrow Protection a well deserved 
lesson. It is idle to deny that a change of parties will 
mean this and nothing but this. Personal reasons may in- 
fluence a few voters, silver may influence a few others, class 
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grievances may swell the vote of a third party, prohibitionists 
and other “ists” will cut their familiar antics, but the great 
mass of the American people will vote in the next national 
election to continue the war upon Protection or to suspend 
it. If they do not so vote, it will be a sign that the political 
common sense, not to say sagacity, which has always been 
held to be characteristic of the people of this country, is 
waning and in a fair way to become extinct. For he who 
runs may read that Protection is the Golden Calf of this 
nation, between which and the true God a choice must be 
made. And it is furthermore obvious to any thinking man 
that the choice is not between high tariff and low tariff, but 
‘ between Protection and Free Trade. There is no logical 
halting place in Tariff Reform except for the man to whom 
logic is an empty name, and to whom compromise in mat- 
ters of principle presents no insuperable difficulty. Un- 
fortunately, the history of this country proves that compro- 
mise in matters of principle is never repugnant to an im- 
portant contingent of our politicians and voters. Hence, it 
is that our political struggles are long and desperate ; but, 
as in the case of slavery, logic always prevails, and so the 
Protectionist and the Tariff Reformer will both go. 

What now will the Mugwump do? As Mugwump, 
he is not committed to either side in the matter of Protec- 
tion, but as an honest citizen, willing and anxious to serve 
his country, he is committed practically. A Mugwump who 
believed Protection to be honest, justifiable, or even tempo- 
rarily expedient, would be a /usus nature. The light that 
was in him would be darkness—he would not deserve to 
be counted among the tribes of thinking men. The Mug- 
wump must be an anti-Protectionist, for that means an anti- 
corruptionist, but he need not necessarily cast his vote 
for any special party. It is open to him to believe that he 
can do his best work by voting with the party now favoring 
Protection in order that he may obtain a point of vantage 
from which he can induce its leaders to take the step Sir 
Robert Peel took during the Corn-Law agitation. He may 
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on the other hand hold that the party pledged to the belief 
that Protection is wrong and unconstitutional (in that it is 
wrong fer se) deserves another trial and may give it his 
support. Or he may believe that it is his duty to vote with 
a third party already in existence, or to help to form a new 
party, or to abstain from voting entirely. But whatever he 
believes on these points, one thing is clear. The history of 
elections in the last decade shows that he and the voters he 
influences temporarily, hold the balance of power. If hebe 
not committed to any particular course of action, he is com- 
mitted to careful thought and bold utterance upon the situa- 
tion. He is not bound to defend the present tariff-bill as 
the party men that passed it are. He can make it plain, if 
he be a strong and brave man, that his future support of 
the party now in power does not involve any approbation 
of that party’s recent course. He can make it plain that 
his support of the chief party in opposition is intended as a 
rebuke to a party that has failed to keep its pledges or in- 
tended to serve as an entering wedge for the policy of anti- 
Protection in the party now committed to Protection. But 
whatever he does should be done openly and boldly. 
Within the next two years, thousands, nay millions of 
American citizens will weigh Protection in the balance and 
will find it wanting. But so great will be or should be their 
distrust of the two chief parties that they will be uncertain 
how to act. To whom will they turn more promptly for 
guidance than to the consistent Mugwump —to the man 
held by no political tie save devotion to his country’s in- 
terest? Here, then, is the Mugwump’s Opportunity. He 
can station himself at the dividing roads and point out the 
true way to them asking a sign. But how can a centrifugal 
atom serve as a guide post? Pushed to its last analysis, in- 
dependence in politics seems to mean chaos. The Mug- 
wump’s Opportunity appears to be an ironical substitute for 
the Mugwump’s Dilemma. 

But is anything ever pushed to its last analysis in this 
world of ours? Certainly the idea of independence in poli- 
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tics has not been so resolved. We cannot even imagine 
perfect political independence. The man who embodied it 
would be a fit denizen for some other planet. Mugwumps 
may not form parties, but they take their cue from leaders, 
and it is time for these leaders to speak out plainly. As 
their leaders speak and act, so will the mass of the Mug- 
wumps, and so will a majority of the undecided voters. 
How, now, are the leaders to give the desired cue to their 
followers? If a fifth of the Mugwumps follow each of the 
five courses of action indicated above as possible, the Oppor- 
tunity of the Mugwump will have been but as “ the baseless 
fabric of a vision.” Shall the leaders hold a caucus? Ask 
rather shall a hard-shell Baptist don ecclesiastical vestments 
and preach in St. Paul’s. No; far be the caucus and other 
machine methods from the Mugwump leaders — just as far 
as contracts for government printing. Bold and vigorous 
speeches, in public and in private, on the platform, in the 
street, at the club, free and untrammelled use of the independ- 
ent press—these are sufficient and proper channels of in- 
fluence. Through these the Mugwump leaders can easily 
give the cue to their followers and prevent the dissipation 
of the Mugwump power. It seems to the present writer that 
this power will, for many reasons, run less risk of dissipa- 
tion if the party now in office be given another trial. It 
will certainly be largely dissipated if the Mugwumps ab- 
‘stain from voting altogether. But these are side issues. 
Here, then, is the Mugwump’s Opportunity, and a real 
one. Let him, if he be a leader, speak and act boldly; let 
him, if he be a follower, take his cue and speak and act 
boldly ; let him throw his weight where it will most tell ; and, 
finally let him leave the result with the American people, 
who, at the bottom of their hearts, desire the true and the 
right, and who are fast coming to see that Protection is 
the false and the wrong thing, that has for our generation 
taken slavery’s place as*the source of “ woes unnumbered.” 
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THE FRENCH CLASSICISTS.’ 


“At last Malherbe (1556-1628) came, and first in 
France Showed a correct cadence in prosody, Taught the 
force of a rightly-placed word And brought back the muse 
to the rules of duty. The language as improved by this 
cautious writer, Offered nothing rude to the cultured ear. 
Stanzas were taught to close with grace, And verse dared 
no more encroach on verse.” So Boileau heralds the ad- 
vent of the first French classicist, and, though a great ex- 
aggeration by one mediocre artizan in verse of the merits 
of another, these lines represented fairly enough the senti- 
ment of the age of Louis XIV., while the fateful error they 
involved was portentous to French verse for more than two 
centuries of pseudo-classical artificiality and stagnation. 
The qualities on which Boileau insists are metrical polish, 
meticulous accuracy in rhymes, greater diligence in the 
rhetorical arrangement and a more anxious care in the 
choice of words, the whole joining in what might be justly 
described as a zealous and untiring pursuit of the common- 
place. As might be anticipated, then, Malherbe will never 
shock, but he will never thrill. There is no flash of genius 
in the poems, and, so far as can be seen, there was none in 
the man. Why, then, were these qualities, that fifty years 
before would not have raised a poet above nameless 
mediocrity, capable of making a leader in 1600? What 
peculiar conjuncture made readers turn from the kernel to 
the husk? What suffered the genius of Régnier to be a 
voice crying in the wilderness, while a vastly inferior poet 
became the prophet of successive generations till the Revo- 
lution came to make all things new. 


1 Emile Faguet: Dix-Septiéme Siécle, Etudes Litteraires. Ferdinand 
Brunetiére: Etudes Critiques. Ferdinand Brunetiére: Evolution des Gen- 
res. George Saintsbury: Short History of French Literature, and several 
articles in Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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To understand this aberration of esthetic taste we must 
look beyond literature to the political and religious world. 
The Renaissance had been a period of unrest, of reaching 
out in untried directions of tentative efiort, of a confident 
iconoclasm, too, and of strongly developed individualism. 
This'is the spirit of the earlier half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Then follows a growing lack of faith in the new 
learning as a panacea for human ills, but as yet there is no 
loss of individuality. Each writer strikes out on his own 
line, cares little for precedent or law in language or metre, 
so that he can say what he has in him to say. Origi- 
nality is more prized than correct diction, strength than 
polish. So while these men left admirable work behind 
them, each writer’s legacy to the world was stamped with a 
singularity that made it little adapted to form a school or 
train a succession. The Renaissance had sacrificed the old 
principle of authority to freedom of inquiry in many de- 
partments of intellectual and ethical life. In literature this 
freedom resulted in a division of energy, remarkable in its 
immediate results, but without promise of healthy develop- 
ment and continuous growth. 

By the end of the sixteenth century the reaction came. 
The wars of the League had been a cruel deception to the 
high-strung hopes of a new era of peace and good will, the 
sphere of human knowledge had been widened beyond the 
hope of individual grasp, and the limitation of the mind was 
brought home to it with crushing weight. The intellectual 
lassitude that resulted found its expression in criticism 
rather than in fresh creation. Save Régnier, who appears 
as one born out of due time, the first half the seventeenth 
century shows no great lyric or epic poet, and when at last 
La Fontaine appears he is a very enfant terrible to his con- 
temporary critics who praise his defects and bear with his 
virtues. In prose, too, the best work is critical and analytic. 
The drama, because more directly in touch with the people, 
preserved a more independent life, yielding least and latest. 
But Malherbe expressed the state of mind of the cultured 
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men of the time; he is the herald of what is typical in the 
classical school, the “ Age of Louis XIV.” His poetry was 
an art. It could be learned, weighed, measured. You 
could calculate the percentages of imperfect or cognate 
rhymes, of incorrect verses, of words and phrases that pre- 
sumed to stir the mind from a becoming balance of calm 
repose. This age understood ¢/zs poetry. But when it saw 
these very qualities transfused by the fire of Ronsard’s 
genius, who had done all that was ever claimed for his pe- 
dantic successor, that was an individuality that defied me- 
chanical criticism and wearied minds already predisposed 
to make great sacrifices for order and propriety in the state, 
and in literature also. 

So the naturalism of the Pléiade was obscured by a 
studied artificiality against which Régnier fought a losing 
fight, though his satires are among the most vigorous that 
French literature has to show and contain a powerful at- 
tack on Malherbe and the upas-tree of his overweening 
criticism, while several of his short poems are delightful in 
their pathos or graceful wit. Malherbe’s merit on the other 
hand is almost wholly formal. He wrote very little, for the 
most part occasional verses addressed to the court or aris- 
tocracy, but it is hard to read that little without weariness 
at its mediocrity, whose great fault is that he has not 
virility enough to err. Personally his biographer and pupil, 
Racan, shows him as a man of petty and presumptuous 
arrogance, a quality illustrated by his attitude toward 
Ronsard, whom he first plundered of all that he was capa- 
ble of valuing and then mocked with systematic deprecia- 
tion. The spark that helps some of his verses, e. g. the 
Consolation Ode, to an asthmatic life is Ronsard’s, the 
spirit that insists on rhyming for eye as well as ear, that for- 
bids the linking of words etymologically connected or of 
proper nouns, that seeks curiously, as his biographer tells 
us, “for rare and sterile rhymes,” that spirit is all his own. 
The sixteenth century had no need to covet it, nor was the 
seventeenth the better for its inspiration. 
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Malherbe’s Art of Poetry, like that of the Meistersinger 
in Germany, was something that could be taught on a tally- 
board, and he had worthy disciples, artizans in verse such 
as Racan, with some true poetic gift and a more genuine 
appreciation of nature, Voiture, a graceful but “ idle singer 
of an empty day,” the anacreontic St. Amant, and others 
whose names are shadows. But the muse that had been 
thus “ brought back to the rules of duty” was presently to 
be drilled in them by a master of deportment more strict 
than Malherbe had ever been. This man who did most to 
clip the wings of the French Pegasus was Boiieau, a mis- 
chievously satirical pedant (1636-1711) whose critical odzter 
dicta were long regarded as sacred by French critics and 
French schoolmasters. He was fairly acquainted with Lat- 
in, and his lack of familiarity with the Greek poets may be 
excused by his obvious inability to appreciate them, but his 
indifference to the contemporary literary movement in other 
countries was only parallelled by his ignorance of the earlier 
writers of his own. Still, though Boileau lacked taste, he 
had much rough good-sense, and his destructive criticism, 
so far as it applied to his contemporaries, was usually just, 
though it may have been unnecessary. Especially does one 
hold in grateful remembrance the death-blow given to chiv- 
alrous romance by ‘his Dialogue sur les Héros. But the 
positive influence of Boileau was deadening and narrowing. 
His Art Poétigue, of which Dryden has a translation and 
Pope a paraphrase, proclaimed with sufficient talent to per- 
suade a degenerating taste that poetry was artificially raised 
to a science. He imposed upon many men of no genius, 
and, perhaps, stiffled the genius of some; his only scholar 
whose genius survived the teaching was Racine. The lat- 
ter’s talent could profit by instructions that would have 
trammelled Corneille and amused Moliére. 

This, for instance, is his ideal, not for one good line, but 
for an indefinite succession of them: 


Que toujours dans vos vers le sens coupant les mots 
Suspende I’ hémistiche, en marque le repos. 
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These he regards as the essential limitations of tragedy : 


Quw’ en un lieu, qu’ en un jour, un seul fait accompli 
Tienne jusqu’ a la fin le théatre rempli. 


And even so tragedy must not have a christian basis, as 
we see from these lines directed against Corneille’s “ Po- 
lyeucte” and “ Théodore: ” 


De la foi d’ un chrétien les mystéres terribles 
D’ ornaments égayés ne sont pas susceptibles. 


Not even in comedy may a Moliére study the manners 
of the vulgar herd: 
(Moliére) Peutétre de son art eut remporté le prix, 


Si, moins ami du peuple, en ses doctes peintures 
Il n’eut pas fait souvent grimacer ses figures. 


For elegance of language is a prime and universal neces- 
sity : 
Sans la langue, en un mot, l’auteur le plus divin 
Est toujours, quoiqu’il fasse, un méchant écrivain. 


And there must be no vagaries of genius: ‘Tout doit 


tendre au bon sens,” indeed it might be better to be frivolous 


than incorrect: “Imitons de Marot lélégant badinage.” 
And yet he could say: “Que la nature donc soit votre 
étude unique,” and he was sincere, only “ nature” to him 
was a very narrow segment of the sphere seen through 
glasses that both colored and distorted it. For, as he his 
said himself: ‘Le vers se sent toujours les bassesses du . 
coeur.” 

As different from Boileau as a winding woodland stream 
from a well-kept canal is La Fontaine, a true and natural- 
istic poet, who calmly ignored the traditional rules of his 
art and won the hearts of critics who shook their heads. It 
was impossible to deny his wit and winning grace, and the 
unambitious fable or tale in which he clothed them, seemed a 
less dangerous breach of the rules than more serious efforts 
would have done. The court and its critics could pardon 
the frailty of a sylvan muse, when they would have been 
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pitiless to an error of Melpomene. So La Fontaine pre- 
served and handed down the tradition of metrical liberty to 
the Romantic poets of 1830. 

La Fontaine’s first work of importance, the first book of 
his “ Contes,” dates from 1664 and his forty-third year. 
Already he had become socially popular, and had been in- 
timately associated with Boileau, Moliére, and Racine. 
More “ Contes”’ (1666) were followed by “ Fables” (1668) 
and the year 1671 shows his versatile genius as editor of a 
volume of mystically religious verse, as author of ‘ Contes”’ 
whose humor was very unrestrained, and of “Fables,” 
whose equal humor was quite without this gallic spice. 
These seven years were the best fruitage of his long, easy, 
and irresponsible life. For La Fontaine seems never to 
have quite outlived the carelessness of childhood, a trait 
that impressed all his friends, and is reflected in the words 
with which Louis licensed his election to the Academy 
(1683): “Il a promis d’étre sage.” After this he wrote 
only “Fables.” His friends took care of him when his 
wife declined the burden. He died after a tardy conversion 
to the religiosity that the aged Louis had made popular, in 
1685. Endless anecdotes tell of his guileless simplicity and 
absent-mindedness. His intinrates called him the “ good 
fellow.” Of them all Moliére alone, perhaps, justly appre- 
ciated his literary importance. ‘Our wits labor in vain ; 
they will not outlive the bonhomme,” he said when once 
he overheard Boileau and Racine chaflfing their common 
friend. And he was right, for he has always been more 
read than either of them, and as time goes on, it is felt that 
he was of greater service than they, a consummation doubt- 
less very far from the dreams of either the critic or the trag- 
edian. | 

The “ Fables” and the “ Contes” have exercised a deep 
and permanent influence both on French literature and on 
our own. La Fontaine’s miscellaneous work, though often 
good, is less individual and little read. His “ Contes” are 
essentially fad/iaux developed by a studied prosody and 
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delicate feeling for style, coupled with a skill in narration 
that is the height of art in its apparent ease and naturalness. 
He is the true continuator of de la Salle, of des Periers, and 
of Marguerite. Now neither he, nor they, nor their Italian 
fellows, recognized what we to-day hold to be fundamental 
conventions of decency. Their stories deal very largely 
with subjects not now admitted to polite literary circles, but 


- then regarded as not unbecoming even by such irreproach- 


able ladies as Madame de Sévigné. The same thing is ob- 
servable in English literature. If these “Contes” are to be 
read at all, it must be in the simple, naive spirit in which 
they were written. There is no sniggering about them, no 
conscious pandering to vice. They represent a phase in 
the development of European morals. Not the lusty joy of 
life of Boccaccio and his fellows with their eager love of 
sense and beauty after centuries of ascetic repression, nor 
yet the “ subtle mixture of passion and sensuality, of poetry 
and appetite,” that we find in Marguerite and Ronsard. 
The Renaissance is no longer a revolutionary force, and 
what was a passionate cult to Boccaccio becomes in La 
Fontaine the elfish naturalism of a satyr child. Read in 
in the spirit of the writer, the “ Contes” are charming, read 
in the spirit of modern prudery, they are earthly and sen- 
sual. Of course, if we choose, we may clasp our hands with 
the Pharisee and thank God we are not as these men were, 
or we may fix the difference without drawing the compari- 
son. We have no right to judge the work of one century 
by the moral standards of another. 

There is no need of any such reserve, however, when 
we turn tothe “ Fables.” They were, are, and always will be, 
wholly delightful in the graceful liveliness of their narration 
and the homely worldly wisdom of their unobtrusive moral. 
One knows not whether to admire more the varied mastery 
of the form, the accurate analysis and observation of human 
nature, or the boldness with which, in the later books, he 
uses the fable as a cover for political teaching that is some- 
times startlingly radical. As Saintsbury has gracefully 
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said: “The child rejoices in the freshness and vividness 
of the story, the eager student of literature in the consum- 
mate art with which it is told, the experienced man of the 
world in the subtle reflections on character and life which 
it conveys.” Thus in a double sense these “ Fables” are 
not of one age but for all ages, and for all men, except it be 
poets of the type of Lamartine, who could discern only 
“limping, disjointed, unequai verses, without symmetry 
either in the ear or on the page,” in stanzas where others 
find a most original and studied harmony. 

The “Fables” of La Fontaine are familiar to every 
French school boy, acquaintance with his work is presumed 
in all cultivated society, turns of expression and phrases 
taken from them fall as naturally from the lips and pens of edu- 
cated Frenchmen as biblical phrases did, and perhaps still do, 
from New England Puritans. The universal acquaintance 
with his work influenced and aided the emancipation of poetry 
by the school of 1830, especially among those who still did 
homage to Boileau with their lips though their hearts were 
elsewhere. For La Fontaine is very great, perhaps su- 
preme, but it is in a kind of poetry that is not great. There- 
fore, though he is the best fabulist and best story-teller that 
is known to French literature, he is not a great poet. But 
he is the one poet of his century who is still generally read 
and enjoyed, and except for Régnier he is about the only 
poet who deserves to be.’ 

It was natural that the prose of the early part of the 
seventeenth century should suffer less from artificiality than 
lyric poetry, the most sensitive of all literary forms; but it, 
too, felt the reaction, and there is nothing to recall the 
verve of Rabelais, the force of Montaigne, or the grace of 
Marguerite, in the work of the first third of the century. 
In fiction the changed spirit shows itself in imitation of the 
Spanish novelists, the chiet instigators in Europe of the 
movement known to English students as Euphuism. This 


1 Boileau is read in schools, but he has no popular hold as a poet and he 
is losing his hold as a critic. 
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studied affectation showed itself in France as elsewhere 
chiefly in chivalrous romances. The immediate model was 
the “ Amadis,” translated late in the previous century. No 
one to-day reads D’Urfé’s “ Astrée” nor the interminable 
volumes of Scudéry’s “ Grand Cyrus” and “Clélie,” and 
it is only with amused curiosity that we glance at the lat- 
ter’s map of “ Tenderland” with its river “ Inclination,” its 


' villages “ Attention,” “ Verses,” “Epistles,” and the pon- 


derous apparatus of its elaborate allegory. In their day 
these works were immensely popular and that among the 
most cultured. But if the disease was acute, the remedy 
was speedy, and it came from the same source as the evil. 
All analogy would lead the student to expect a reaction 
from this overstrained sentiment to coarse naturalism, but 
Scarron, whose “ Roman Comique ” inaugurated the revolt, 
got his inspiration from the Spanish novela picaresca, as 
did his follower Le Sage. The corresponding though 
later movement in England, begun by De Foe and continued 


_by Smollett, owes much to the same source. A more in- 


dependent social study is Furetiére’s * Roman Bourgeois” 
(1666) a “human document” for middle class Parisian life 
of this period. Meantime however the study of individual 
character was being pursued on the same lines of careful 
observation by Madame de Lafayette, whose “ Princesse de 
Cleves” (1677) is the starting point of the modern novel as 
distinct from romance. Yet this momentous change in the 
character of fiction received no critical notice. Indeed, just 
as naturalism was thus announcing its advent, the court co- 
terie were seized with a fancy for writing prose fables, fairy 
tales, of which vast numbers were born to an ephemeral 
life toward the close of this and the beginning of the next 
century. The best in this shadowy kind is Perrault, the 
French god-father of “ Puss in Boots,” “ Red-Riding Hood,” 
“The Sleeping Beauty,” and “ Tom Thumb.” 

Outside the sphere of fiction the seventeenth century 
opens with Jean de Balzac (1594-1655), a pains-taking con- 
tinuator of Montaigne, who did much to smooth the way 
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for the great prosaists and orators that followed. Aided by 
the prestige of the literary lights that gathered at the Hétel 
Rambouillet and by the foundation of the Academy, he set 
deliberately to work to be to French prose the benefactor 
he conceived Malherbe to have been to its poetry. His 
work was valuable only in its results. Not so the supple 
strength of Pascal (1623-1662) and the limpid directness of 
Descartes (1596-1650), the illustrious philosophers of this 
century. The latter’s “ Discourse on Method” (1637) is 
the starting point of a developed argumentative style. It 
was from him, not Balzac, that Pascal and La Rochefoucauld 
learned their marvellous mastery over language. Indeed 
Pascal’s “ Provincial Letters” against the Jesuits remain 
unmatched to this day, a masterpiece of caustic irony and 
crushing contempt, clothed in a style that is a model of 
graceful elegance and brilliant wit. Among French prose 
writers Pascal is the first with whom we feel that the work- 
man is at home with his tools. There has been gradual 
adaptation to new needs, but French prose has made no 
great advance, indeed has needed to make none, from his 
day to ours. 

After these had gone before, progress became easy in 
other lines. So de Retz’s “ Conspiracy of Fiesco” marks 
a gain in picturesque historical description, while his lively, 
keen, and piquant “ Memoirs” show a pen sharpened by 
use. The worldly wisdom of his maxims yields only to the 
cruel temper of La Rochefoucauld’s cynical satire. That 
the underlying pessimism of these men is fairly representa- 
tive of a general state of mind, is clear from the reception 
accorded to their work. La Rochefoucauld, especially, 
marks an ethical change in the popular view of life that is 
an essential prelude to the iconoclastic optimism of the next 
century. He claims literary notice, however, not only as a re- 
presentative, but as an individual. Condemned by the failure 
of the Fronde to retirement, he amused himself and a witty 
circle of friends, with the luxury of an aristocratic seigneur, 
and with “ Memoirs” and “ Maxims,” in which he pitilessly 
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unfolds the seamy side of life. Personally a good man, af- 
fectionate and beloved, he exhibits here the consistent and 
scornful pessimist ; but he is more an aristocrat than a phil- 
osopher. He cares little for system or completeness of an- 
alysis. He takes up, one by one, such ideas as come to him, 
and uses them, with prudent reserves, to illustrate his theory, 
which is, briefly, that every virtue is a product of vices, 
while these are resolvable into selfishness, “in which all 
virtues are lost like rivers in the sea.” This conclusion does 
not excite his anger, but rather amuses his curiosity, and 
that is much the effect it seems to have had on contemporary 
readers. Its effect on literary form was much greater. The 
nature of both influences will appear better from a few cita- 
tions than from any brief analysis: 


Vice enters into the composition of virtues just as poisons do into med- 
icines. Prudence collects and tempers them and uses them against the ills 
of life. 

It is not always by valor that men are valliant, nor by virtue that women 
are chaste. 

Men would not live long in society if they were not another’s dupes. 

The world is made up of masks. 

O'd men give good precepts to console themselves for being no longer 
able to give bad examples. 

If we resist our passions, it is rather by their weakness than by our 
strength. 

We all have strength enough to bear the ills of others. 

If we had no pride, we should not complain that others had it. 

We easily forget our faults when no one else knows them. . . . We 
try to be proud of the faults that we do not wish to forget. 

We promise according to our hopes; we keep according to our fears. 

We pardon those who bore us, but we cannot forgive those whom we 
bore. 


The spirit that animates these “* Maxims” can be traced 
in Voltaire, in Stendhal, and most clearly in the French 
philosopher, Chamfort, and his greater successor, the Ger- 
man Schopenhauer. But its value as literature was much 
greater and wider; for it should be clear, even from what 
has been cited, that in these “distilled thoughts” French 
prose style has attained a pregnant terseness comparable 
only to the best verses of Corneille. As Voltaire said, the 
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Maxims “accustomed men to think and to express their 
thoughts with a lively, precise, delicate turn,” and this epi- 
-grammatic quality has ever since been a characteristic of 
the best writers of France. 

But with all this progress in various directions French 
prose still lacked its La Fontaine, its easy graceful racon- 
teur. This last step was taken in the letters of Madame de 
Sévigné, (1626-1696) most charming of all correspondents. 
There are some 3000 of her letters, addressed for the most 
part to her rather unsympathetic daughter, Madame de 
Grignon, and to her gay cousin, Bussy-Rabutin, author of 
the amusing but scandalous “ Histoire Amoureuse des 
Gaules.” In her younger days she had been an assiduous 
frequenter of the Hétel Rambouillet, but she was shrewd 
enough not to fall into the vagaries that made its blue stock- 
ings the just butt of Moligre. Married in 1644, she was left 
a widow in 1651 with a son and daughter, and after three 
years of retirement returned to Paris in 1654 to be a literary 
leader there for nearly forty years. It is not, however, till 
after the marriage of her daughter, in 1669, that the corres- 
pondence begins to flow freely with its inexhaustible stream 
of court news and town talk varied with brilliant reportor- 
ial sketches of the baths of Vichy. The succession of let- 
ters is interrupted only by rare visits to her daughter, and 
continues till her death. With the most charming natural- 
ness she “lets her pen trot, bridle on the neck,” “ diverting 
herself as much in a chat with her as she labors with other 
correspondents.” To her daughter she gives, as she says, 
“the top of all the baskets, the flowers of her wit, head, 
eyes, pen, style; and the rest get on as they can.” As nat- 
ural as La Fontaine, she is a model correspondent, wholly 
free from the artificiality of Balzac or even from that 
balanced poise that in- another field added to the glory of 
Pascal and was the chief factor in that of Bossuet. 

For the ultimate result of the criticism of Balzac and of 
the Academy, of Vaugelas, and the Hétel Rambouillet, is not 
seen in La Rochefoucauld, nor in Sévigné, but in the sen- 
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tentious periods of La Bruyére’s “ Caractéres” and in the 
polished orations of the court preachers of Louis XIV., 
whose ambitious energies were roused by the attitude of the 
king toward Gallican liberties, and by attacks of able Prot- 
estants and Jansenists. Chief among them, and perhaps 
the greatest pulpit orator of modern times, was Bossuet, 
(1627-1704) whose “Oraisons Funébres” and_ historical 
pamphlets are masterpieces of rugged strength drawn from 
a literary study of the Bible, while the gentler Fénélon 
(1651-1715), once tutor to the Dauphin, betrays in his style 
a deeper classical study. His “Télémaque” was long the 
standard for almost all foreign students of French, but it never 
had the universal acceptance at home that was the lot of 
La Fontaine’s “ Fables.” It is refreshing to find that Fénélon’s 
theory was even better than his practice, for he felt and re- 
gretted the restraints to which he yielded, and was keen 
enough to prophesy that the only result of such trammels to 
literature as the purists were striving to impose must be pov- 
erty and dry rot, such as the close of the century was to 
see. Other great preachers of the time whose names are 
not unknown even outside France were Massillon, Bourda- 
loue, and Fléchier, while allied to them in style and mode 
of thought is Malebranche, whose chief charm, if not his 
chief merit, is a language whose picturesque clearness 
masks the misty conceptions that it irradiates. He marks 
the highest development of the classical style and contrasts 
in this, as in his philosophy with his contemporary Bayle, 
whose “ Dictionnaire”’ (1697) was to the following century 
at once a storehouse of most varied learning, and the iron- 
ical herald of their skeptical infidelity. 

It was in prose that the language of 1600 had most 
needed order and reform, and it is in prose that the great 
permanent advance was gained during this century. Yet 
the writers who have left the deepest impress on the language 
are not the sententious builders of polished periods, but 
those who, with true artistic sense, aimed only to make 
prose a clear and limpid vehicle of thought. A great gulf 
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separates Sévigné from Montaigne, but the advance was 
not due to the rhetoricians, to Balzac and Vaugelas, nor 
even to the orators, but to the thinkers and raconteurs, who 
each in his kind had something tu say and cared less for 
meticulous correctness than for clearness and point. 

No form of literature in 1600 promised less than the 
drama. At the end of the century it had become, what it 
has remained, the most important form of French literary 
expression. It is, therefore, of peculiar interest to see 
whether this great development was due to the classical 
spirit as represented by Boileau and the critical purists, or 
whether their influence was not rather a check than a stim- 
ulus. A student of comparative literature, remembering 
that this is the age of Shakspere and Lope, would look for 
dramatic activity in France also, and in the first thirty years 
of the century, while the lyric muse was learning her min- 
cing steps and prose was beginning to substitute the rapier 
for the quarter-staff, the number of playwrights bears wit- 
ness to the growing popularity of the drama, due in great 
degree to the efforts of Hardy (1560-1631), who brought 
the stage more in touch with the audience than had been 
possible with the classical lucubrations of the school of 
Jodelle. 

Hardy’s reforms were quite independent of criticism and 
dictated by the necessities of the situation. Himself at- 
tached to a dramatic company and writing plays to be acted 
rather than read, he cared less for scholarly than for popular 
applause, and unloaded with a light heart the heavy burden 
of the “unities.” Moreover, being compelled to various 
and speedy production, he was led to look for subjects to 
the Spanish stage, then in its most brilliant efflorescence, 
and so introduced an element of fresh life, and a partial 
naturalism, that acted like a tonic. One cannot but regret 
that he ignored, or feared, the greater freedom of the En- 
glish stage, which would have been of priceless service to 
Corneille and Moliére. But Hardy was no initiator. His 
virtues were due to his dependence on the healthy sense of 
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the theatre-going masses, and to this, too, may be attributed 
his chief vice, bombast and rhodomontade to tickle the ears 
of the groundlings, from which even Shakspere is not 
wholly free. 

Three years before his death (1628) Hardy produced 
the first play of Rotrou, then a genial youth of nineteen, 
and soon to join the dramatic collaborators of Cardinal 
Richelieu, where Corneille was his associate, his friend and, 
though only three years his senior, finally his master. 
Rotrou’s really excellent work was obscured by the greater 
glories of Corneille, but it is worth noting that in his 
“ Saint Geneste ” he anticipated Corneille’s favorite “ Poly- 
eucte” by treating on the stage a christian conversion and 
martyrdom, quite in accord with the origins of the French 
drama, but contradicting more recent traditions and arousing 
the futile anger of the purists. 

Corneille, if not the greatest, is the first in time of the 
galaxy that make the literary glory of the age of Louis 
XIV., though his best work was done before the advent of 
that monarch. Born in 1606, he was sixteen vears older 
than Moliére and preceded Racine by a generation. The 
Jesuits of his native Rouen educated him for the law, but 
bashfulness increased his distaste for pleading, and accident 
coéperated with genius to draw him to dramatic work. His 
first play, “ Mélite,” was produced in Rouen in 1629. But 
neither this nor the dramas that followed during the next 
seven years, though far superior to anything that had pre- 
ceded them both in naturalness and vigor, contained more 
than a promise of better things to come, and this promise 
pointed rather to the Spanish drama of intrigue and to the 
comedy of contemporary society than to the true field of 
his tragic genius. It is hard to realize that the author of 
“Horace” began his career by a play in which kissing and 
pick-a-back are prominent features, and single line repartees, 
“cat and puss dialogues,” as Butler calls them, are bandied 
about like shuttle-cocks. But it may seem stranger still to 
find that he felt called upon to apologize for “his simple 
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and familiar style,” saying that he feared the reader would 
take simplicity for ill-breeding. So strong was the artificial 
reaction that Malherbe had heralded, even on the popular 
stage. But Corneille from the first had the courage of his 
convictions. He never sacrificed nature to rule nor his 
thought to a vowel quantity. And he lost nothing by his 
daring. His earlier plays, enlivened by studies from the 
life and the happy invention of the soudrette, won popular 
success both at Rouen and at Hardy’s theatre in Paris. 
Thus the poet was drawn to the capital and the passing sun- 
shine of Richelieu’s favor in 1634. This he lost the next 
year by revising too freely a dramatic concept of the great, 
yet petty, Cardinal, but with the public he was a favorite to 
the last. 

The contact with the wider life of Paris and his literary 
associations there awakened dormant powers. ‘“ Médée” ap- 
peared in 1635, and in twoyears he had written the “ Cid,” 
(1636) a drama so different from the previous attempts that 
it hardly bears a trace of the same hand, a work that at- 
tracted universal interest and placed him at once above all 
his predecessors and contemporaries. Richelieu was jeal- 
ous, the purists of the Academy took umbrage, less at the 
liberties he had taken with his Spanish original than at 
those he had failed to take. Indeed among the coterie of 
the Précieux the perversion of taste had reached such a 
point that Scudéry, a critic of some repute, asserted, and it 
seems believed, that the subject was ill-chosen, its irregular- 
ity unpardonable, its action clumsy, its verses bad, and its 
beauties stolen. The “Cid” does, indeed, lack the ethical 
depth and tragic force of “Horace” or “ Polyeucte,” yet, 
as Boileau said, “all Paris has for Rodrigue the eyes of 
Chiméne,” and the drama is the most popular on the stage 
of all his plays. 

Corneille could not be as independent of cultured opinion 
as Hardy. The fierce battle that raged round the “Cid” 
caused him to withdraw for three years to Rouen. But he 
had faith in his genius, and with his return to Paris in 1639 
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there begins a period of almost unparallelled fecundity. The 
Roman tragedies, “ Horace” and “Cinna,” (1640), were 
followed by “ Polyeucte,” a story of christian martyrdom, a 
bold venture, for, when it was read at the Hétel Rambouillet, 
“the christianity was found extremely displeasing ”’ to these 
delicate souls who thought heathenism good enough for lit- 
erature, which, as we have seen, was also Boileau’s con- 
viction. Then came “Pompey” and “ Rodogune,” a trag- 
edy of terror, together with “Le Menteur,” the first good 
French comedy, and its sequel, all within five years, which 
embrace about all of his work that is read and prized to- 
day. There follows a period of arrest (1645-1652) with 
some signs of decline, but with flashes of genius as bright as 
any in his work, and with an occasional character of extra- 
ordinary vigor such as Phocas in “ Héraclitus.” At length he 
suspended his dramatic work for seven years (1652-1659) and 
turned his talent to a versified translation of the “ Imitation 
of Christ,” and to critical essays of remarkable frankness 
on his own plays and other dramaturgical work. Between 
1659 and 1674 he wrote eleven more tragedies of unequal 
mediocrity, though occasional verses showed all the fire of 
his prime. It was on two of these that Boileau composed 
his famous and ill-natured epigram: ‘“ Aprés l’Agésilas, 
Hélas. Mais aprés l’Attila, Hola.” But Boileau, who 
thought Racine “a very clever fellow that I had a hard 
time to teach to write verse,” is recorded as of the opinion 
that the three great writers of his day were “Corneille, 
Moliére, and—myself.” Even in eld age he never lost pop- 
ularity. But he lived in narrow circumstances, if not in 
poverty. “I am satisfied with glory and hungry for 
money,” he said in these last years with a grimness that 
seems to characterize his social relations. He would never 
curry favor, and Racine tells us he suffered in consequence. 
He had admirers, but not patrons, and he died in compara- 
tive neglect in 1684. Indeed the development of taste was 
leading away from him, and in the next century his fame 
suffered a partial eclipse. His own time and ours were 
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more fitted to comprehend and appreciate him than the in- 
tervening period of iconoclasm and perverted criticism. 

The first impression made on an attentive reader even 
of Corneille’s best work is his unevenness. No poet rises 
to grander heights than he. If we judge him by his best, 
he will rank with the greatest, but many a lesser talent is 
more sustained and may attain a higher average. Moliére 
saw this: “ My friend Corneille,” he said, “has a familiar 
spirit who inspires him with the finest verses in the world, 
but sometimes the spirit deserts him and then it fares ill 
with him.” Therefore, Corneille lends himself admirably 
to citation. Many of his lines cling to the memory, and 
any Alexandrine with a rush of sound and startling preg- 
nancy of suggestion seems a ‘‘Cornelian” verse. The lat- 
ter point may be illustrated. One must be a Frenchman to 
feel the former. 

“T am master of myself as well as of the world,” says 
the Emperor Augustus (“Cinna”). ‘ Rome is no longer in 
Rome. It is all where I am,” says Sertorius to Pompey. 
The assassinated Attila, strangled in his blood, “ speaks but 
in stifled gasps what he imagines he speaks.” What con- 
centrated force in the reply of the father of Horace: 
“What would you have him do against three?” ‘That he 
should die.” Orin Medea’s: ‘“ What resource have you 
in so utter a disaster?” “Myself! Myself, I say, and 
that is enough.” “Follow not my steps,” says Polyeucte, 
“or leave your errors.” Finally, since these citations might 
be extended almost indefinitely, consider the closing lines 
of Cleopatra’s curse in “ Rodogune”: “To wish you all mis- 
fortune together, May a son be born of you who shall re- 
semble me ;” and Camille’supon Rome: ‘“ May I with my 
own eyes see this thunderbolt fall on her, See her houses in 
ashes and thy laurels in dust, See the last Roman in his last 
sigh, Myself alone be cause of it, and die of the joy.” 


1 Je suis maitre de moi comme de l’univers (Cinna, v., 3). Rome n’est 
plus dans Rome. Elle est toute of je suis (Sertor. iii. 1). Ce n’est plus 
qu’en sanglots qu’il dit ce qu’il croit dire (Attila, v.,2). Que vouliez-vous 
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It is lines like these, and they are many, that justify Fa- 
guet in calling Corneille’s language “the most masculine, 
energetic, at once sobre and full, that was ever spoken in 
France,” and his verses “the most beautiful that ever fell 
from a French pen.” It is such lines that induce Saints- 
bury, with perhaps unguarded enthusiasm, to call him “ the 
greatest writer of France, the only one who, up to our own 
time, can take rank with the Dantes and Shaksperes of 
other countries.” (Encyc. Brit., vi., 419). It is of them 
that Voltaire says: They earned Corneille the name Great 
“to distinguish him, not from his brother Thomas, but from 
the rest of mankind.” 

It was said of Corneille’s tragedies that they aroused 
admiration rather than tragic fear. He does not seek to in- 
terest us in the fate of his characters, but rather, as Saints- 
bury has observed, in the way they bear it and in their 
haughty disdain for it. So it is natural that the “linked 
sweetness” of amorous talk that takes so large a place in 
Racine seems to him rather contemptible. There is no 
philandering or fine-spun sentiment even in the loves of 
Chiméne and Rodrigue, and in “ Sertorius,”’ Aristie cuts short 
her lover with the lines: ‘ Let us leave, sir, let us leave for 
petty souls, This grovelling barter of sighs and loves.” 
But tragedy, with the limitations of Corneille’s method, for- 
bids the resource of a minor plot, and involves much talk 
with little action. So his disdain of the endless subject of 
talk leaves him often with scenes and even acts where in- 
terest hopelessly flags. Even his noblest work is not with- 
out monotony. It is always a like grandeur of soul that he 
represents, a like admiration that he excites. One who 


qu’il se fit contre trois? — Qu’il mourit! (Hor. iii.,6). Dan sun si grand re- 
vers que vous reste-t-il?P— Moi! Moi, dis-je, et c’est assez (Médée, i., 2). 
Ne suivez point mes pas ou quittez vos erreurs (Poly. v., 3). Et, pour vous 
souhaitez tous les malheurs ensemble, Puisse naitre de vous un fils qui me 
resemble (Rodog. v., 4). Puissé-je de mes yeux y voir tomber ce foudre, 
Voir ses maisons en cendre, et tes lauriers en poudre, Voir le dernier Ro- 
main A sondernier soupir, Moi seule, en étre cause, et mourir de plaisir 
(Hor. iv., 5). 
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reads many plays of Corneille consecutively finds his ap- 
preciation dulled, and the public who witnessed them con- 
secutively might have come to the same feeling. Still, there 
is a permanent quality in his work as in Shakspere’s, a 
touch of nature that Racine, at his best, lacks. The superb 
declamations of Camille, of Auguste, of Cornélie (“ Pompée”’ ) 
to name no others, will thrill audiences everywhere, as long 
as the antinomies of love and patriotism, honor and duty, 
perplex men’s souls. But oratory is far from being the only 
use of language, and by giving to French when in a very 
plastic state a sententious imprint, Corneille exercised an in- 
fluence on the future of his mother tongue, very great but 
not altogether helpful to its healthy growth and further de- 
velopment. 

The rival of Corneille’s later years was Racine, whom 
Boileau reckoned as his pupil, so that we may regard him as 
representative of the regular Academic drama. More stable 
in temperament, his work was more even in character and 
polished in execution, and by close adherence to rule he 
long and successfully masked the weaker side of his genius. 
Such formal correctness suited the age of Louis, as it did 
that of Anne. But in less skillful hands than his it sank 
quickly to a mannerism as dreary as it was contemptible. 
It is indirectly due to him that tragedy hardly lifts its head 
from the waters of oblivion between his death and the rise 
of the Romantic School. 

Racine (1639-1699), after an education at Port-Royal, 
to which he owed the development of his literary tastes and 
his love tor Greek, completed his studies at Paris, and at 
twenty was already author of poems that earned him the re- 
wards of the court and the condemnation of critics. But 
he had soon the good fortune to meet La Fontaine and 
Moliére, and was persuaded to try tragedy. His first 
drama, “The Natural Enemies,’ a study from A®schylus’ 
“Seven Against Thebes,” is in style a feeble imitation of 
Corneille. His next work, “ Alexandre” (1665), was also 
produced under the influence of Moliére, and marked grow- 
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ing power, but Racine broke with him that year, and his 
later pieces were acted in the rival theatre of the Hétel de 
Bourgogne. He now became the pupil of Boileau, who 
was inclined to attribute to himself the success of his diligent 
scholar, not without some justice, for Racine’s talent was of 
the kind that is formed by criticism and profits by careful 
elaboration. This was illustrated by “ Andromaque,” (1667) 
a play that “made almost as much talk as the ‘ Cid,” ac- 
cording to the testimony of Perrault, rousing the admira- 
tion of the friends and the scorn of the enemies of Boileau. 
These latter the dramatist, with the critic’s coéperation, 
presently satirized in the Aristophanean “ Plaideurs,” which 
has unique merits and shows the author more emancipated 
in his versification than he had been or was to be. 

Critics had said that Racine’s tragic talent was limited 
to the painting of love. To prove them wrong he wrote 
“ Britannicus” (1669) which went a long way to prove 
them right. The piece was not a success, and he returned 
the next year to the old theme with “ Bérénice,” a play that 
established the ascendency of the young poet over the aging 
Corneille, who had attempted the same subject. The plays 
that followed, “ Bajazet” (1672) and “ Mithradate” (1673), 
show greater suppleness and strength, but it is still the same 
well-worn theme. Yet they mark the height of the poet’s 
fame to which “Iphigénie” (1674) added nothing, while 
“ Phédre” (1677), exaggerating the defects of his qualities, 
failed to hold the popular favor. Racine withdrew from the 
stage as Corneille had done. But his return to it twelve 
years later in “Esther” (1689) and “ Athalie” (1691) 
showed his genius at its highest point. Indeed some regard 
“ Athalie” as the masterpiece of the entire French stage. 
The causes of this superiority were also the causes of its 
lukewarm public reception. Both plays were written for 
Madame de Maintenon’s great school for noblewomen at 
St. Cyr. Hence, by a happy necessity, love-making was 
suppressed, and a greater scope was given to action, in imi- 
tation of sixteenth century models, than Boileau would have 
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counselled or approved. This glorious aftermath closed the 
poet’s literary career. He died in 1699. 

It accords with Racine’s conception of dramatic art that 
his scenes are laid in foreign countries where artificial con- 
ventions are masked by the strangeness of the environment. 
But there is no attempt at any local color. The Greece of 
Agamemnon was not more foreign to the Versailles of Louis 
XIV. than it was to the Greece of Racine’s “Iphigénie.” 
This is least felt in “Les Plaideurs,”’ in “Esther,” and 
“ Athalie,” for here the poet is more free, but it should be 
noted that in all his work the artificiality is in the received 
notion of tragic art rather than in the literary instinct of the 
man. At his most plastic period he had been associated 
with Moliére, and to the last, so far as the conventions al- 
lowed, he tried to do what Moliére had done in comedy, to 
study and paint with an honest and naturalistic psychology 
the passions and feelings, dissociated from any relations of 
country or age. His ideal, as he states it, is “a simple 
action, with few incidents, such as might take place in a 
single day, which advancing steadily toward its end is sus- 
tained only by the interests and passions of the characters,” 
who, as he says elsewhere, “ must be neither too perfect nor 
too base, so that hearers may recognize themselves in them ; 
not altogether culpable, nor wholly innocent, with a virie 
capable of weakness, that their faults may make them less 
detested than pitied.” His interest, then, is in character, 
not in action, while Corneille always sought the crises of 
history. 

Now this conception of tragedy is much more akin to 
comedy than any that had preceded it. It is a study of 
human passion and weakness as in Moliére, but here the 
pitiless analysis is pushed to the point where amused inter- 
est yields to dread, and the smile to terror.’ It is this real- 
istic portrayal of passions common to all men of all time 
that keeps Racine’s hold on the minds of Frenchmen, in 
spite of the constraints of his form, for of all Europeans they 


' This point is ingeniously elaborated by Faguet, 169 seq. 
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perhaps are most willing to condone this trammel to the free 
development of genius. Yet apart from this his talent was 
not of supreme rank. He had not the tragic grandeur of 
Corneille, still less of Shakspere, and even in his chosen 
sphere he had not the keen psychological insight of Moliére. 

Weare thus brought to the greatest of all writers of social 
comedy, incomparably the greatest French writer of his cen- 
tury, and perhaps the greatest name in all their literature, 
Jean Baptiste Poquelin, the first Parisian among the great 
writers of France, who on becoming identified with the 
stage took, and made immortal, the name of Moliére (1622- 
1673). His parents were well to do, he was carefully edu- 
cated by the Jesuits, and his philosophical studies with 
Gassendi left many traces in his work and more in his life. 
Then, like Corneille, he studied law. But presently we 
find him associated with a dramati¢ company, “ L’Illustre 
Théatre,” which left Paris in 1646 to try its fortune in the 
provinces. During some years of wandering and pre- 
carious existence, Moliére furnished their repertoire with 
light farces, and at length with more finished comedies, 
“ L’Etourdi” (1653 or 1655) and “ Le DépitAmoureux” 
(1656). The company, or at least Moliére, was now finan- 
cially prosperous, and, in 1658, after more than twelve 
years’ absence, he arranged for their return to Paris. This 
wandering life was a priceless school to him in the study of 
middle class men and manners. The future social comedian 
could hardly have used these years to better advantage. 

In spite of borrowed Italian elements these early 
comedies were enthusiastically received and indeed they 
were much the best that France could show. But both 
were cast in the shade by “Les Précieuses Ridicules,” the 
first dramatic satire on cultured society in France. The 
blue-stockings of the Hétel Rambouillet, or perhaps their 
bourgeois imitators who, according to the “ Roman Bour- 
geois,” abounded in Paris, their affected language and man- 
ners, were held up to such good-humored ridicule that suc- 
cess was immediate and universal. Indeed the play has 
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not yet lost its comic force, for learning has not wholly sup- 
planted the affectation of it even among the women of to- 
day. 

Equally typical of Moliére is his next play, “ Sganarelle” 
(1660) the first of those gay yet profound farces, which still 
hold the stage because they raise first a laugh and then a 
thoughtful smile. Then, in “ L’Ecole des Maris” we have 
a character study, with the plot adapted from Terence’s 
« Adelphi,” but with a pathos in the treatment of the aged 
lover that is very characteristic. In February of the next 
year Moliére himself married a young woman of his troupe 
more than twenty years his junior, much to his future sor- 
row, though she was probably not so black as contemporary 
scandal asserted and literary scavengers delight to repeat. 

In 1662 he touched more dangerous ground in “ L’Ecole 
des Femmes,” a covert attack on hypocrisy and literal 
orthodoxy. This unchained a storm of rage, nursed by 
jealousy, such as actor-poet has seldom faced. He replied 
to his critics first in the witty “ Critique de l’Ecole des Fem- 
mes” and then in the “ Impromptu de Versailles,” where 
his roused indignation did not scruple to name opponents 
and caricature rivals whom he scourged with caustic 
cruelty. In 1664 he renewed his attack on that most con- 
temptible of all vices with three acts of “ Tartuffe, the Hyp- 
ocrite.” This open satire of false devotion earned him from 
these professors of peace and good-will the pious wish that 
this “demon in human flesh” might “ speedily be burned on 
earth that he might burn the sooner in hell.” It was five 
years before he was suffered to act the entire play, but the 
king’s favor remained constant and Moliére continued the 
fight with the yet more daring “ Don Juan,” while light 
farces such as “ L’Amour Médecin,” relieved the serious 
contest. 

But, except for “ Tartuffe,” it is with 1666 that the great 
manner of Moliére begins with “Le Misanthrope,” which 
Boileau, Lessing, and Goethe unite to regard as his pro- 
foundest study of human character. Slowly but surely it 
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has won its way to the foremost place in popular esteem 
also, and is now perhaps the most generally read and quoted 
of all his plays. Alceste, the noble pessimist soured by ex- 
perience, Philinte, the easy-going social trimmer, the con- 
| ceited poetaster Oronte, the witty and censorious Céliméne, 
are types as enduring as society. 

| | Failing health now began to lessen his productivity, 
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though not his wit. But in 1668 he brought out two master- 
pieces, the extremely witty “ Amphitryon,” and “George 
Dandin,” type of the man who marries above his station and 
_ suffers the consequences. Then followed that wonderful 
psychic picture “L’Avare,” the Miser. Then, for three 
years (1669-1671), a succession of light farces, among them 
| the immortal “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” marks the recru- 
descence of his malady, but in “ Les Femmes Savantes” the 
poet returned to the subject of the “ Précieuses,” and with 
| his maturer powers attacked the admirers of pedantry and 
| the affectation of learning, a subject always new, that in our 
own day has inspired one of the happiest efforts of the mod- 
ern stage, ‘“ Le Monde ow I’on s’ennuie.” This was his last 
important work. Already a consumptive cough was wear- 
| } | ing him away. On February 17, 1673, as he was acting on 
| a new farce, “ Le Malade Imaginaire,” he ruptured a blood- 
| vessel in a spasm of coughing, and was carried from the 
| stage to die. He was buried half clandestinely, for the 
Archbishop of Paris forbade the clergy to say prayers for 
| him, but he had given liberally of his wealth and the poor 
crowded to his funeral; yet the site of his grave is now un- 
certain. 

Moliére came at a propitious time, for comedy had not 
suffered from the false classicism of tragedy, and if little of 
merit had yet been done, there was promise in the general 
Hl interest, both popular and cultured, in the subject. The 
| danger was that Spanish or classical models might be too 
ila slavishly followed. In his hands comedy won a dignity 
| and an independence that gave it the freedom of conscious 
| strength. And at the same time he broke a way of escape 
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from the “ Alexandrine prison.” Some of his very best 
work was done in prose, and he never allowed verse to fet- 
ter his thoughts or be more than a subordinate means to a 
higher end. Indeed, he could not have polished his work 
as Racine did. In thirteen years he had written twenty-five 
plays, seven of them serious masterpieces, he had been 
stage-manager, actor, and often manager of the royal fes- 
tivals at Versailles. Life to him had been work and it was 
fitting that he should die in harness. A man of indomitable 
energy, no dramatist ever united so much wit with so much 
seriousness as Moliére. The purpose to hold the mirror up 
to nature that she may see her face and mend her ways 
gives even his roaring farces an element of true comedy. 
But this purpose brings with it a tendency to typify phases 
of character rather than to present the complexity of human 
nature, a disposition long characteristic of French comedy.’ 
In the analysis of character Shakspere is more profound, 
and he tells a story with far more dramatic force. Indeed 
to Moliére the story, for its own sake, is a very minor mat- 
ter; but Shakspere has less of the direct contact with and 
influence on contemporary life that is the result of Moliére’s 
naturalistic method and his study of the immediate environ- 
ment. 

This method was that of his successors, of whom Reg- 
nard only need be named, though his best work is disap- 
pointing whether regarded in the light of what had pre- 
ceded or of the French comedy of to-day. For the ten- 
dency of the coming age was away from _ naturalistic 
thought. Yet as one reviews the seventeenth century and 
the “ classical” period, it is clear that realism was charac- 
teristic of its most successful work. It began with an at- 
tempt to codify and regulate the individual conquests of the 
sixteenth century. Malherbe in poetry, Balzac in prose, 
undertook to be lawgivers for language and style. Just in 
so far as the century yielded, and the mental lassitude of 


‘Such titles as “The Miser,” “The Misanthrope,” or Regnard’s “The 
Gambler,” “The Distraught,” illustrate this. 
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the reaction from the Renaissance made it easy to yield, to 
this gospel of artificiality, stagnation followed. In prose 
it was least possible to crib and confine, and here there was 
the most varied development, from which it was easy to 
purge the chaff and the tinsel. In the drama the yoke 
was more felt and in poetry most of all. But those poets 
and dramatists who were able to rise above these artificial 
constraints and to build upon the foundations laid by the 
giants of the sixteenth century a structure of their own, the 
independent students of nature and society, La Fontaine, 
Moliére, in a greater degree Corneille, in a-less degree Ra- 
cine, are those who are prized to-day, and prized most for 
that which the strict “classical” purists would have con- 
demned. 


B. W. WELLs. 
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THE MATERIAL ADVANCEMENT OF THE 
NEGRO. 


Of our sixty-two and a half million people, seventeen 
million may be considered as alien. They are either from 
beyond the seas, different in nationality, language, and 
social conditions, or of a distinct great family of people sep- 
arated by color, a people just emerging from the effects of 
ages of barbarism and a century of slavery, and untrained 
in the privileges of freedom or in the science of government, 
These ten million foreigners and seven million negroes must 
be assimilated into the life of our people. The problem as 
to the first has always proved easy. The larger proportion 
of native-born Americans themselves are from just such an- 
cestry. With few exceptions they mingle their blood with 
our own, and ina very short time lose their identity as a 
separate class. They imbibe the spirit of Americanism in 
its most developed sense and accept its institutions with en- 
thusiasm. But with the negro, although a native of our 
soil, it is a more serious question. His elevation into fitness 
is the greatest problem of the century, a problem political, 
social, and scientific, in its aspects. Political, because amid 
the expiring embers of civil war the former slave was given 
citizenship. Social, for the white race must live with and 
meet him day by day in close reiationship. And scientific, 
because the highest and lowest developments of mankind 
are thus placed in juxtaposition. 

This latter phase is one of the most striking. When we 
consider that in the negro’s progress is involved a 
clearer understanding of the racial theories which have 
so long furnished a subject for discussion, we appreciate 
how important, not only to our American polity, but 
also to the great world of science, is the character of devel- 
opment this race now exhibits. The advancement under 
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the present conditions will decide as to the true causes of 
the progress of one people or the decline of another. The 
present divergence on this question may be briefly ex- 
pressed. One school of historians traces the advancement 
of a race to some original stock or to the junction of 
several stocks, as in the Anglo-Saxon. The progress of 
the entire Aryan family, according to them is the resultant 
of that presumed ancestral purity which was to be found in 
the primitive home of the race. The influence of subse- 
quent climatic or physical conditions is considered as 
naught. All is based on heredity. In other words, excel- 
lence of present civilization depends on inherent original 
superiority. 

The other theory is materialistic. Man in his present 
development, it is claimed, is purely the creature of circum- 
stances. Climate, food, and soil, and the general aspects of 
nature, are the sole factors in determining his character. 
The high civilizations of Europe are due to the temperate 
climate and not too fertile soil. The necessity of labor and 
the climatic conditions favoring it have caused the amassing 
of a well diffused wealth and a consequent high state of ¢ul- 
ture. Heredity they consider to be merely the effect of 
training in a society progressing from and mainly similar to 


that of the past. 


The enfranchisers of the slave were of the latter so- 
called philosophical school, and claimed that with like ad- 
vantages the negro would soon equal the white in all re- 
spects. The believers in the idea of heredity on the other 
hand expected no advance whatever. The results have 
been alike surprising to both schools. 

The physiologist sees in the negro the lowest physical 
and mental order of the human being. The structure of 
the native African is so unanalogous to that of the Cau- 
casian, that even so eminent a scientist as Mr. Darwin hesi- 
tated to designate him as higher than a sub-species of man- 
kind. Tribes of negroes have been found closely approach- 
ing in mental and physical structure that long sought mis- 
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sing link, the anthropoid ape-man. The supraorbital de- 
velopment of the forehead, prognathous jaws, small ears, 
long arms, weak and bowed legs, and dexterous great toe, 
were all characteristics of these. And their knowledge, if 
we can speak of it as such, was extremely rudimentary, not 
extending to the use of any but the simplest implements, 
nor in abstract thought to the power of counting more than 
three. Even the American-born black occasionally exhibits 
one of those reversional types, which prove his close con- 
sanguinity with that extinct species, the connection between 
the brute and the human being. Science has therefore 
agreed in classing the black race as the lowest order of 
mankind. It was these with whom the Southern people, 
a branch of the highest development of the Aryan family, 
were brought in contact on a forced social, economic, and 
civil equality. This was the negro problem. The eleva- 
tion, mental, moral and industrial, of this antithesis of human 
development, and its final assimilation into the body politic 
without injury to that organism, was the great task which 
those who had just bent sword into plowshare were forced 
to take up. Of two methods of accomplishing this, one 
only admitted of trial. Amalgamation on an equal basis of 
blood was, as is now known, a physical impossibility. It 
was also horrible and repugnant in its contemplation. The 
result could only have been a mongrel race thoroughly 
negroid in character. Education was, then, the only means 
of salvation, and every Southern State at once bent all its 
energies to bring about the intellectual elevation needed. 
The following figures will show the efforts that have been 
made in this direction. There are at present 24,510 negro 
teachers, and 1,512,890 pupils in the United States, and the 
per centage of enrollment in the former Slave States is: 
white, 67.83 ; negro, 52.08. In Tennessee the advantages 
given negro children are fully as good as those offered the 
white. The scholastic population of each race and the en- 
rollment are as follows: 
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5 to 18 
Color. years old, Enrolled. Pr. Ct. 


Considering the difference in economic conditions, these 
figures prove that the greater effort is being made to edu- 
cate the inferior race. 

A compilation made in 1889 showed that there had been 
spent by different missions, charitable associations, and pri- 
vate individuals, on negro education $15,767,746, and that 
the different States of the South had expended for the same 
purpose on their common schools $37,377,673. When we 
reflect that the latter amount was raised by the taxation of 
a people hitherto opposed to the general education of the 
race, and burdened by most oppressive State debts, we 
realize how vital it was felt to be to the interest of the South 
to make this child-race fit for the great franchise of citizen- 
ship with which it had been endowed before it had scarce 
cast off its swaddling clothes. 

After nearly thirty years of this education it becomes 
the duty of the Southern people to ask themselves several 
questions concerning its effects. Has it changed the moral 
or intellectual character of the negro? Or has it raised his 
economic condition and thus fitted him to contend success- 
fully in that great struggle against elimination which he was 
forced to enter upon as soon as the protection of slavery 
was removed? It isextremely difficult to ascertain the con- 
sensus of even our own Southern opinion concerning these 
questions. A Northern magazine last fall published two 
articles from prominent Southern men. One held that the 
learning the negro had received had served only to in- 
capacitate him, and that he was as lazy and profligate as 
ever, and more immoral than when he became a freedman. 
The other as positively declared that all the progress made 
had been on account of the education received, and that in 
it must be the only hope for the future. 

Let us see if either of these statements is entirely cor- 
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rect. It would not be proper in considering this progress 
of the negro, either intellectually or materially, to judge from 
jsolated instances. We must examine carefully the average 
condition of the entire people. The few scintillant flashes 
of genius that have burst from him do not show the pres- 
ent status of the race. The Greek grammarian has been 
produced to refute the prophecy of Calhoun, and individual 
negroes have in many cases shown ability of a high order. 
‘But these have been few in number and have attracted more 
attention on that account than otherwise. It is not from 
their work that we must study the advance of the race. The 
rapid development of the negro’s character and intellect can- 
not take place till his economic progress has reached up to 
support the intellectual. Unless he acquire the habits and in- 
telligence especially adapted to the amassing of property, all 
this other education must become inert in its effect. Itis not 
self-supporting. No field is open for its exercise and the re- 
sult is the partial elimination of the very class which is de- 
pended on to lead the race to the improved condition de- 
sired. Those receiving higher educations find themselves 
without occupation and are rapidly crowded out by more 
intelligent white competitors. Only two professions are left 
open to them, teaching and the ministry. And these, on ac- 
count of their peculiar social and quasi-religious nature, and 
of their great demand for education, have furnished em- 
ployment for a large proportion of the better educated. 

The intellectual ability shown in some cases reflects 
great credit and augurs a bright future, when the desired 
‘economic conditions are acquired. Little is gained, however, 
by producing this class before there is actual need of them. 
Their effect on the general progress of the race is inap- 
preciable. When they leave those two professions, whose 
great popularity and remunerativeness of themselves show 
an unnatural condition, they are forced to the very lowest 
caste of society and are finally eliminated by nature’s inex- 
orable law. 


The freedman’s intellectual advance must therefore be 
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measured by his material prosperity. What has he accom- 
plished in this regard? 

He began the struggle for existence with no,material re- 
sources whatever. He was not worse off, however, in this 
respect than the superior race with whom he had to con- 
tend. The two fields of industrial effort offering least re- 
sistance, agriculture and the mechanical arts, were entered 
with the greatest avidity. 

In the first, iittle progress has been made, and the con- 
dition of the negroes in the so-called black belts offers small 
encouragement for their future in these sections. Although 
there are isolated instances of negro proprietorship of 
land, the majority either hire as laborers to the white own- 
ers, or more often rent on shares, and so rude are their 
methods and so improvident their manner of living, that they 
rarely manage to keep out of debt. At a recent convention 
of negroes at Tuskeegee, Alabama, a locality where on ac- 
count of the excellent industrial school there established, ex- 
ceptional progress has been made, it was stated that three- 
fourths of the negroes of thirteen counties in that section 
still lived in one-room cabins, and a parallel to this con- 
dition can be found wherever in the farming regions of the 
South the negro is in the majority. Even in Southside Vir- 
ginia, where a considerable number of farms have been 
bought by negroes, they are, according to good authority, 
not only “ not successful as independent farmers,”’ but are 
also a barrier to immigration. The evil is furthermore a 
double one to these sections. The small yield of the land, 
and its exhaustion consequent upon the bad methods of cul- 
tivating, militate equally against the trading and distributing 
classes and the land-owners. 

These blacks are morally and intellectually inferior to 
their ante-bellum ancestors. All their old cheerful, happy 
nature, with its tinge of romance, has gone forever. The 
poverty and wretchedness of their present life has robbed 
it of its beauty and interest, and the plantation negro of to- 
day is a mere object of pity. 
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Every district of the agricultural South is calling for 
foreign or Northern white immigration to replace this drone- | 
like population, which saps the productive energies of the 
section, but it has thus far been impossible to attract such 
immigrants, as the following table, giving percentage of 
white population, will show: 


Native Foreign’ or 
Parentage. Foreign Parentage 
North Atlantic States............ 51.93 48.07 
South Atlantic States....... 4... 90.62 9.38 
North Central States............. 55.91 44.09 
South Central States............. 88.97 11.03 
Western States. 51.83 48.17 


The presence of the negro is the bar that keeps out all 
this desired immigration. Small farms and diversified in- 
dustries are thus an impossibility, and whole sections are 
given up to conditions which inevitably drag populations 
downward, and from which is no hope of immediate escape. 

In the mining and manufacturing districts we discover a 
better state of affairs. It is here that the black race has attained 
its greatest economic development. In mines, in rolling 
mills, blast furnaces, and other mechanical industries, the 
negro has had the exceptional advantage of working side 
by side with the white man, and has thus been enabled to 
study his methods and to profit by his example. A most 
encouraging report of his progress is to be found in a re- 
cent manufacturing journal which gives the replies of a 
number of large employers as to the relative worth of white 
and negro skilled and common labor. As to skilled labor, 
fifty per cent. considered the negro inferior, forty-six per 
cent. fairly equal, and four per cent. considered him supe- 
rior. As to common labor, fifty-four per cent. considered the 
negro equal, twenty-nine per cent. superior, and seventeen 
per cent. inferior. It was further stated that the negro’s 
wages were, on an average, eighty per cent. of those paid 
white labor. 


! Foreign-born population in South less than 2 per cent. 
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Such facts as these give us much hope for the future of 
this race. This is the line on which advancement must 
be made. Mental training should be given as the material 
development demands it. All energy at present must be 
devoted to producing that industrial and economic progress 
which of itself will call for the higher education as its na- 
tural right. The manual and technical courses already es- 
tablished in the negro schools are therefore of great ben- 
efit, but it is too plain that little effort, comparatively, is being 
made in this direction. 

We cannot too often repeat that the negro’s very exis- 
tence depends on his economic progress. This has been 
called to our attention in a way that cannot be overlooked, 
by the figures of the census of 1890. The decline of the 
reproductive tendency, formerly so remarkable, is conclusive 
evidence, in spite of the comparative unreliability of this 
census, of the beginning of the process of elimination, 
which the incompetent must experience. The table below 
will give some idea of the falling off in the rate of increase 
in the last ten years: 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Increase White. Increase Negro. 
1870-80  1880-'90 1870-’80 1880-90 
United States............ 29.22 26.68 24.76 13-51 
South Atlantic States .... 28.03 20.16 32.68 10.93 
South Central States. .... 39.58 26.88 36.69 15.49 


It is thus seen that the rate of increase of the negroes 
between 1880 and 18go is little more than one-half of that 
of the previous decade. In the South Atlantic States it is 
hardly one-third as great. 

This relative decrease will, according to natural laws, go 
on at a still greater ratio in succeeding generations, unless 
the inferior race rises to the situation and takes a higher 
piane of economic life than it has so far been able to do. 
The phenomenon of decrease is always manifested when a 
civilized people are brought in contact with one much their 
inferior. As for example, the Indians of this country, the 
Bushmen of Australia, and the Maoris of New Zealand. In 
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the words of a well-informed Southerner: “The causes of 
elimination in this case seem to prevail rapidly over those of 
survival, notwithstanding the philanthropic efforts to prevent 
it. Brain ability cannot be transferred, and to train it from 
a savage to a civilized grade is a slow process through many 
generations.” And a recent English writer,’ in a work on 
*“ Social Evolution,” which has attracted much attention, has 
this to say of the phenomenon in question: “ All this, the 
conflict of races, the worsting of the weaker, none the less 
effective even when it is silent and painless, the subordina- 
tion as also the slow extinction of the inferior is not a page 
from the past or the distant, it is taking place to-day be- 
neath our eyes in different parts of the world, and more par- 
ticularly and characteristically within the pale of that gre- 
garious Anglo-Saxon civilization of which we are so proud, 
and which to many of us is associated with all the most 
worthy ideals of liberty, religion, and government, that the 
race has evolved.” cuts 

Judging, then, from our experience with the negro as a 
free citizen, we arrive at the conclusion that the mental 
training with which, to some extent, he has been inoculated 
in order to force his progress, has not influenced his eco- 
nomic state sufficiently to make the intellectual advance per- 
manent. If, therefore, extraneous influences should be 
withdrawn, he would probably retrograde to his former state, 
as has been the case in Hayti and Liberia. The accomplish- 
ments made in individual instances have been very 
valuable to science, it is true, and give great hope for the 
future. They demonstrate that there is nothing that renders 
the mental elevation of the negro impossible. They refute 
the theory countenanced by the Encyclopedia Britannica 
that a premature ossification of the negro’s skull prevents 
the full development of his intellectual powers. But we are 
nevertheless forced to acknowledge that this attempted 
higher mental development has had little general effect on 
the organic progress of the race. 


“4 Benjamin Kidd. 
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Intellectual enlightenment, as has been seen, is the reflex 


of material advancement, and is brought into life and fos- 


tered by it. No nation ever became learned before it had 
grown rich, and this natural law cannot be evaded by stim- 
ulatory means from outside sources. The fabric of a sem- 
blance of progress will soon fall when the people are forced 
to depend on themselves to keep it up. The negro’s real 
intellectual progress is measured by the wealth he has ac- 
cumulated, and not by the work of the few really excellent 
and able men that have come from the ranks of the race. 
All progress is by the great middle class, who form the life 
and strength of a nation. In the negro middle class the 
line of advance must be an industrial one. Along this line 
the greatest progress has already been made. True, it is 
comparatively small, but we must remember that the dream 
of the enfranchisers was idle, that the race is still the child 
of the nation. Its advancement must naturally be slow, 
with the culmination of an equality with the higher race far 
in the future. Natural selection and the survival of the 
fittest will work out the great problem. Already, according 
to a negro’s statement, his property is valued at $275,000,- 
000, and his church property at $25,000,000 mcre. The es- 
timate of the first is probably wide of the mark, but the 
amount, it is certain, is considerable. With the develop- 
ment of the economic nature, the intellectual will keep pace, 
and higher education will then be of fruitful benefit. The 
moral man will also improve, and those small faults, the 
heritage of slavery, will be heard of no more. 

The field of science can find no more interesting study 
than the negro, and yet such prejudice did the war engender 
regarding him, that no really great work has been written on 
the subject. The fact of citizenship excused the govern- 
ment from the duty of making statistical investigation as to 
his progress, as has been done concerning the Indians. 
This should now be made by a special commission, as it is 
impossible to make a thorough research into the negro’s ad- 
vancement without such statistics. As to the effect of what 
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they have already accomplished on the question of the rel- 
ative truth of the different theories of racial development, it 
may be said that neither has been proved entirely true nor 
wholly false. The future anthropologist will probably find | 
that both heredity and physical and mental conditions ) 
create and are responsible in some degree for the formation | 
of a nation’s character and the development of its civiliza- 

tion. 


F. MILTon. 
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GADE, AS HE APPEARS IN HIS LETTERS. 


Among several volumes recently added to the already 
extensive collection of the letters of great men, is the cor- 
respondence of the composer, Niels W. Gade. This work’ 
edited by Miss Dagmar Gade, of Copenhagen, contains a 
brief sketch of the life of the musician, together with a col- 
lection of somewhat over one hundred letters of this great 
Scandinavian. Most of these letters are addressed to the 
parents and the wife of the writer. They extend over a 
long space of time and give a clear insight into his char- 
acter. The great Dane was a musician and poet by nature. 
Having studied the legends of the North, as related by the 
poets of Scandinavia, and having assimilated their works 
together with the wonderful tone-structures of the great 
classic masters of music, his soul was filled with sweet mel- 
odies and harmonies, which began to gush forth while he 
was still a lad in his father’s house, dreaming away his days 
at his instruments, over his books, and beneath the great 
beech trees of Denmark’s forests. 

The first letter of Gade that has been handed down to 
us is a fantastic rhapsody written by the youth to a young 
friend and classmate, temporarily absent from home. Dole- 
ful enough is the following paragraph: ‘I am quite alone 
in this large city. Nowhere genuine music; weather ter- 
ribly hot; no musical friends with whom to converse, and 
you know very well that, all in all, this is about the only 
thing that really interests me.” This letter concludes with 
the following words: “Should the wind blow from Zee- 
land when you promenade at evening, and should it acci- 
dentally drop a leaf on your nose, you must not grow angry, 
but must follow your imagination, and receive it as a greet- 
ing from your friend.” 


! Optegnelser og Breve af Niels W. Gade. Copenhagen, Gyldendal. 
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While on a visit to Sweden and Norway, in 1838, Gade, 
then twenty-one years of age, gave a few concerts, in which 
he appeared as a violinist, but the natural beauties of the 
great peninsula interested him more than the state of his 
exchequer. This was the first time he had ever left his 
native island, and, like many a young man before and 
since, he suddenly found himself stranded almost penniless 
on a foreign shore. But his good humor did not forsake 
him, and, looking at the whole matter as a jest, he wrote to 
his parents with a cheerful importunity. Of their reply 
and his reception at home he writes: “So glad were 
father and mother to see me again that they could not be 
angry with me, the dear good parents.” 

Gade’s next letter to his parents was written in Sep- 
tember, 1843, from Stralsund, while he was on his way to 
Leipzig to make the acquaintance of Mendelssohn, who 
had taken the most friendly and even enthusiastic notice 
of the young Dane and his recent symphony. Gade was 
in high spirits when he set foot on German soil. He 
quaintly described the ancient city as appearing to him like 
““a venerable, old, broad-breasted, black coat, with many 
new, blue patches.” To reassure his mother who, with fear 
and trembling, has seen her only child set out into the world, 
he speaks in a cheery tone of his adventures so far. From 
Berlin he seriously informs her that, “after all, riding in a 
railroad train is jolly, and not so horrible and frightful as a 
man might think before he has tried it.” 

Having become acquainted with the works of Mendels- 
sohn at an early age, and, doubtless, even then feeling 
himself drawn toward them by that spiritual kinship which 
he did not fully realize until later years, Gade cherished 
the most reverent love and admiration for the German mas- 
ter, even before he had stood face to face with him. The 
letter Gade wrote to Mendelssohn, upon the receipt of the 
friendly and cordial message that so greatly elated the young 
composer, shows plainly how keenly he realized the good- 
will of the German master. And yet, how manly and noble 
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a letter. No sign of servitude or flattery, only open and 
sincere appreciation of the distinguished musician’s friend- 
ship. It cannot be surprising that Mendelssohn felt more 
and more interested in the young man who wrote: “I need 
not tell you that my power and self-reliance must have been 
wonderfully strengthened through such, perhaps too gener- 
ous, recognition. You have conferred upon me a favor for 
which I shall be ever grateful. I feel strong and cheerful 
as I have never felt before.” 

It was quite natural that, as Gade had longed to meet 
Mendelssohn, his heart beat faster when at last he stood be- 
fore him. After this first interview with the object of his 
admiration, he writes: “I am quite in love with him. I 
live entirely in him. You cannot realize how much he 
thinks of me. He came to me with a cordiality and good 
will that by far exceeded my expectations.” 

Gade soon felt at home in Leipzig, and it was not long 
before he was a favorite of the musicians and concert-goers 
of that city. Both Mendelssohn and Schumann became 
strongly attached to the merry, light-hearted young Dane. 
Though his letters written from Germany frequently ex- 
press the writer’s longing to be re-united with his parents, 
and to live once more in the city of his birth, they never be- 
tray any traces of home-sickness, but are always written in 
a cheerful strain. He is ever anxious to assure his mother 
that he lacks none of the personal comforts and conveniences 
to which he is accustomed. ‘ Dear mother,” he writes from 
Berlin, “ many thanks for the woolen , you know what 
I mean. It is a splendid thing now, as it begins to grow 
cold and one does not yet care to wear a cloak. Besides, I 
have no cloak, but I shall buy one as soon as I arrive in 
Leipzig. You may rest assured of this.” A few days later 
he writes: “I live like a prince,” and again: “I feel 
quite warm in my new overcoat, you may believe me, 
mother.” 

Gade was nota prolific correspondent. The purely me- 
chanical work of letter-writing was distasteful to him. It 
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is, therefore, not surprising that his parents urge him to 
give fuller accounts of his doings, and that his letters con- 
tain frequent excuses for not writing oftener. But perhaps 
the best test of a letter-writer is the manner in which he 
conducts his correspondence while travelling in foreign 
countries, without the conveniences and comforts of his own 
desk and room. During his trip to Italy, Gade quite re- 
deemed himself in the eyes of his parents, and was really 
a model correspondent, sending home frequent and interest- 
ing accounts of what he saw and heard. The affectionate 
manner in which he always addresses his parents is worthy 
of more than passing notice. He is solicitous of their wel- 
fare, and the announcement from home of the illness of his 
mother causes him much distress and anxiety until the ar- 
rival of the news that she has entirely recovered. 

With this weight removed from his mind, the young 
master once more plunges into the stream of enjoyment. 
Art galleries and museums are his haunts, and no noted 
church or palace is passed by. In the few words in which 
he alludes to various points of ancient history, he displays 
extensive knowledge and shows that while he was imbibing 
the tales of the far north he also studied carefully the ex- 
ploits of the heroes of classic antiquity. 


Of his departure from Venice, Gade writes: “On the | 


23d of March (1844), in company with a Polish refugee, I 
left curious old Venice. In the evening, at seven o'clock, one is 
carried in a mail gondola to Mestre, a mile and a half from 
Venice. Even this departure has about it an air of mystery 
and uniqueness, as one leaves the city in darkness and by 
water, so that one does not see it gradually disappear, but is 
led away, as if blindfolded, until one again touches land at 
Mestre.” On the day following his departure from Ven- 
ice, we find him at Ferrara, “a_ beautiful little city, 
where the poets Ariosto and Tasso have lived. As we 
rested here a half day, I had ample time to view Ariosto’s 
house, which still stands, quite unchanged. His apartment is 
a small room, with a ceiling of rafters, and a pretty view into 
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a little garden. His bust is set up in the room, and an unpre- 
tentious marble tablet on the wall says that Ariosto wrote 
and died here.” While yet a lad, Gade had fairly devoured 
the “Orlando Furioso,” and it can easily be imagined 
how deeply impressed the poetic young man must have been 
as he pictured in his mind the scenes Ariosto’s little room 
had witnessed. And from the house of one great poet Gade 
could go to the prison of another. “ Tasso’s cell is in a hos- 
pital, a little hole with walled-up windows. In one corner 
his couch is shown, and one still sees a slight elevation of 
the sand on this spot. Byron and Casimir Delavigne have 
inscribed their names here. The whole is very uncanny, 
and makes an uncomfortable impression.” At that time the 
young Dane did not know that in future years his name 
and the name of the great southern poet would be linked in 
a grand work of art, and that a brilliant scene from Tasso’s 
“ Gerusalemme Liberata,” embellished by the strains of the 
northern musician, would go forth in the world to win new 
friends and new laurels in “The Crusaders.” 

Of Italian music Gade has very little to say. He had 
come to Italy more to cultivate his taste for painting and 
sculpture, and to gratify his craving for sight-seeing, than 
with a desire to imbibe the spirit of Italian music. He 
mentions only his having been present at a musical soiree 
in Rome, and says of the “ Miserere,’ which he attended: 
“In the twilight the singing begins, and it produces much 
effect.” But even this meagre praise he modifies: ‘“ How- 
ever, as my musical ear was somewhat offended by the 
notions of the Papal singers concerning purity of intonation, 
part of the effect was lost to me.” 

During his travels in Italy, Gade was elected director of 
the “ Gewandhaus” concerts at Leipzig. We can read be- 
tween the lines ot his letter of May 22, 1844, the exultation 
of the young man over this happy event. “I have a few 
little remedies for mother,” are the words in which he be- 
gins to tell of his good fortune. ‘“ You can easily imagine 
that I wrote back immediately it would afford me great 
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pleasure to accept the position, he says further on.” It 
seems to elate him to think that he is to become the 
successor of his ideal, Mendelssohn. But the thought 
of the possible misgivings of his mother is uppermost in 
his mind when he writes: “I readily see that mother, 
though she is heartily glad over my good fortune, is not 
quite satisfied, and fears it may still be very long before I 
return to Copenhagen.” He assures his parents that he will 
come to visit them as early as possible. In fact, he made 
a visit to Copenhagen every summer during all the time of 
his residence in Leipzig. 

Gade’s letters through the following four years are less 
frequent, owing to his occupation as teacher at the Royal 
Conservatory of Music and as conductor of the “ Gewand- 
haus” orchestra. More and more, as he becomes identified 
with the musical interests of Leipzig, his intellect and crea- 
tive and executive powers expand, and his fame becomes 
more firmly established as a composer and conductor. Gade 
was greatly pleased with the marked attention shown him 
in Germany. He was one of the few great composers who 
were appreciated during their lifetime. Together with 
Mendelssohn he was the pet and prime favorite of all 
Leipzig, while Schumann, living side by side with them, 
though he was unquestionably the greatest genius of the 
three, was recognized by but few. Mendelssohn systemati- 
cally ignored Schumann, while, on the other hand, Gade 
was an ardent admirer of the philosopher-musician, and — 
studied his compositions with an enthusiasm born of 
thorough understanding of their qualities. 

Mendelssohn’s untimely death was a sad blow to Gade. 
A most firm bond of friendship, based upon mutual spiritual 
understanding and appreciation of beauties of character, 
had united the two masters. With his heart filled with sad- 
ness Gade wrote to his parents: “Through the whole night 
we watched — his friends were with me, as I reside obliquely 
opposite — and alternately we went to his room to hear how 
matters stood. On Thursday morning he seemed somewhat 
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better, but his condition was still so critical that we post- 
poned the concert which was to have been in the evening. 
Thursday afternoon he began to grow weaker and weaker, 
until between nine and ten o’clock his breathing ceased. 
He was dead! I cannot tell you how much sympathy and 
general sorrow this has awakened in the city. We all could 
not become familiar with the thought that he, who but a few 
days before had lived and labored among us with his rich 
and enlivening genius, should so suddenly be laid low and 
destroyed. Peace to his ashes!” 

After Mendelssohn’s death, and after the removal of 
Schumann from the city, Leipzig did not appeal to Gade as 
in the days gone by. The political difficulties of the year 
1848, with all their distasteful details and constant broils, 
grated harshly upon his feelings, and when the dispute be- 
tween the German States and Denmark was at its height, 
Gade shook the dust of Leipzig from his feet and hastened 
home. 

Unlike the pathways travelled by Schumann in his early 
years, those over which Gade wandered in his youth were 
never bordered by the half-blown flowers of romantic love 
affairs. The Danish master seems to have been quite un- 
susceptible. At least, his early letters do not show any 
trace of interest in the other sex. He never comments on the 
style of female beauty of this or that locality as Schumann 
does so frequently. The first allusion to the subject of mat- 
rimony recorded in any of his letters is found in one written 
to Clara Schumann on September 6, 1851: “Instead of 
the hermit of old a happy bridegroom writes to you to-day. 
It is probably known to you that I have abandoned ‘ single 
blessedness.’ My dear betrothed is the daughter of your 
friend, Mrs. Hartmann, who, alas, left us too soon.” Fur- 
ther he says: ‘My music is getting on well. Apollo and 
Cupid are not strangers to each other, as you know.” 

During the winter of 1852-1853, which Gade spent in 
Leipzig, where he had temporary charge of the “ Gewand- 
haus” orchestra, the young master studiously abstained 
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from letter-writing, leaving this task to his wife, who had 
appointed herself “ Private Secretary of Herr Capellmeister 
Gade.” 

In 1856, while Gade was mourning the loss of his wife, 
and the Schumanns were passing through the furnace of 
affliction, the Danish master wrote a letter full of sympathy 
and words of consolation to the stricken friend who 
anxiously watched the progress of the dire illness of her 
husband: ‘“ We follow with fervent interest the news that 
reaches us concerning the ominous state of his health, and 
we all hope that God may turn it to the best end. Only he 
who confides in the guidance of the Lord has consolation 
for his disquieted and mournful heart that can help him to 
bear up under sorrow and pain.” Alas, but a few short 
months more, and the curtain descended upon the last scene 
of the sad drama enacted in the insane asylum at Endenich. 

Gade was constant in his devotion to Robert Schumann 
and his family. Whenever an opportunity presented itself, 
he sought to arrange a concert for Clara Schumann, or to 
perform some work of her husband. Some of Gade’s 
most fruitful dnd brilliant work as director of the Copen- 
hagen Musical Union was carried on in behalf of the com. 
positions of Robert Schumann. Ina letter written to Clara 
Schumann on October 30, 1887, he gives an account of two 
concerts in which * Manfred” and other compositions of the 
German master were performed, and concludes as follows: 
“ These were two beautiful evenings, and in the first flurry 
I must communicate my joy to you. Surely you are the 
next to share this joy.” 

In the series of letters written to his second wife, whom 
he married in 1857, Gade presents himself as a most devoted 
husband and loving father. He always addresses her 
in terms of affection, and whatever may be of interest to 
her is touched upon in his letters. Like Mendelssohn, he 
occasionally illustrates his letters with dainty pen sketches. 
Thus he writes from Paris: ‘ Here is a French soldier for 
Felix and a ‘bow-wow’ for Axel,” and follows this remark 
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with a little sketch. On other occasions he would sketch a 
pair of applauding hands, or the face of an ecstatic listener. 
While on his way to the Beethoven Festival, in 1871, he 
writes from Hamburg: ‘“ Whenever I see in a window a 
photograph of a little girl or of a little boy, I naturally 
think of my little ones, so that I do not care the deuce for 
my trip and for the Beethoven Festival.” Speaking of his 
meeting, in Bonn, with a famous vocalist, Gade says: “She 


was cordial, but rather distant, but it did not last long be- 


fore we were very merry. You know, if I want to convert 
somebody, I can do it.” He continues by goodnaturedly 
comforting his wife: ‘As for the rest, you need not be 
alarmed. She is tall and stout, and you know very well 
that I love the small and delicate better.” In the same 
spirit of mildest raillery he writes: ‘ Yes, even the ladies 
in the audience gaze at Danish Niels Gade when he strides 
through the concert hall.” ‘Of course, the ladies are all in 
love with me,” he says in another letter. Shortly before 
leaving Bonn for Copenhagen he writes: ‘Greet and kiss 
the children for me; remember me to mother and father. I 
shall not feel perfectly happy until I turn my nose toward 
the North.” Writing to his wife from Amsterdam, in 1873, 
Gade says: “After the rehearsal to-day I went home, 
thanked God, brought out your picture and kissed it fer- 
vently. Hereafter I shall always carry it with me, together 
with pictures of the children.” A few days later he writes 
of a reception and banquet given in his honor: ‘ Richard 
Hol then proposed the health of my wife and children, and 
it touched me most of all when this health was drunk.” 
In almost the same words he speaks, a few years later, con- 
cerning a banquet given in his honor at Hamburg. 

During his trips to England in 1876 and 1882 Gade gives 
many enthusiastic, though brief, accounts of the business 
methods and of the social life of the English. He is par- 
ticularly well pleased with the thorough and artistic man- 
ner in which his choral works are performed at Birming- 
ham. Most of his spare time is spent in the British Museum, 
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and he is enraptured at the sight of the magnificent col- 
lections of Greek statuary and Egyptian and Assyrian 
monuments. The autographs also are of much interest to 
him. In the letters written during his tour to Great Britain, 
he makes occasional use of an English word or phrase, 
as if proud of his newly acquired knowledge of a language 
the study of which he had only undertaken upon deciding 
to visit that country. Sometimes, however, he is not alto- 
gether pleased with the result of his linguistic researches. 
Thus, on July 28, 1876, he writes: “ How does the English 
language fare? I will tell you. I can ask for this or that 
quite nicely, but the devil can understand them; it is still 
very difficult. That is to say, 1 can understand what they 
reply to my questions, but if I do not know what they 
are talking about, I cannot follow.” The proverb, “ Time 
is money,” grated on Gade’s feelings. and he pronounced it 
“horrid,” nor was the expression “ Pay a visit,” more to his 
taste. In this connection it is in order to quote a sentence 
from a letter recently written by Gade’s daughter to the 
writer. Miss Gade says: “As my father’s entire view of 
life was an ideal one, he could not consider remuneration 
for his works of art as anything but a sad necessity, and he 
never had any desire or inclination to hoard up a fortune.” 
In keeping with this is the following, written by the master 
in 1876: “At Novello’s they are figuring on an edition of 
*Comala.’ When they asked me about it, I told them can- 
didly that in Europe and America good business was done 
with my compositions—by the publishers. ‘Yes,’ said 
Novello, ‘ your publisher in Germany has not prohibited re- 
print in England, and therefore I can publish your works 
here with a clear conscience.’ Well, up to the present, we 
have never been in want. You know my maxim that gold 
does not constitute happiness.” 

As a critic, Gade more frequently indulged in good- 
humored raillery than in severe judgment, but superficiality, 
so far as he encountered it in the course of his duties, was 


treated with relentless severity. Through his genial man- 
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ners and ever lively humor he eradicated errors and abuses 
of long standing over which others had fretted and fumed 
in vain. On September 16, 1843, he writes to his parents 
from Berlin: “Most musicians here are excellent people 
so far as work and industry are concerned, but I have not 
yet met even one with a truly independent spirit. Always 
imitation, continued imitation; always Mendelssohn or 
Beethoven, or, what is still worse, labored originality. So 
far as development and technical execution are concerned, 
I have seen even excellent work, but the spirit — ‘ nobody at 
home.” And when he had made his first visit to the 
Leipzig theatre he wrote of Schroder-Devrient: “A large, 
almost colossal figure, magnificent acting, a (formerly) 
beautiful voice, and, not to forget this, a really artistic con- 
ception of the réles. All this pleases me very much. Still, 
in the glow of enthusiasm, she sometimes allows herself to 
step with both feet across the boundary of beauty.” Of the 
operatic corps of the theatre he says in the same letter : 
“ Moreover, the theatre is above, or, rather, beneath, all 
criticism, excepting a very clever soprano, a tolerably fair 
tenor, and several good basses. The chorus — God defend 
us! The Hunter’s Chorus from the ‘Freischitz,’ as sung 
with us, is like a hymn of Raphael’s cherubs, compared with 
these sounds from the Teutonic Wolf’s Den.” Fortunately, 
what was true of the Leipzig theatre of fifty years ago, can 
no longer apply to this institution, especially since the com- 
pletion of the New Theatre, some twenty years since, where 
the performances, operatic as well as dramatic, are equal to 
the best in all Germany. Of Staudigl, the famous basso, 
whom he heard in Vienna, he writes: “An excellent fel- 
low, with a voice like a Hercules.” Writing to his wife 
from Paris, in 1862, Gade says: “After dinner we went to 
the Grand Opera and saw two acts of ‘ William Tell.’ 
Everything, so far as the masses of the chorus, the mute 
characters, and the ballet are concerned, was very grand, 
but the singers howled and trembled. We soon got sleepy 
and went home.” Of another concert in Paris he writes: 
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“You may believe me, the orchestra played magnificently ; 
twenty of the very best prime violins of Paris — it sounded 
accordingly.” When anything went wrong in a concert in 
which he himself participated, Gade was always perfectly 
frank in acknowledging the slip: “The ‘Leonore Over- 
ture’ went well, also the ‘Eroica,’ but the ‘Fantasy with 
Chorus’ went very poorly. The piano, which Halle played 
quite cleverly, had been tuned a good quarter tone too low, 
so that it produced a veritable cat’s serenade.” This 
happened during the Beethoven Festival at Bonn. 
Considering the lofty ideals of Gade, it cannot be sur- 
prising that his opinion of Meyerbeer’s artistic aims was not 
an exalted one. This master’s style produced an unfavor- 
able impression upon Gade, and he could never bring him- 
self to admire such music, though he frankly acknowledged 
Meyerbeer’s great dramatic talent. Writing to an old friend 
and pupil, he says: “Do not, by any means, believe that I 
would advise you to enter into the spirit of Meyerbeer’s 
theatre music. On the contrary. I even seize every oppor- 
tunity to express my loathing for this kind of intellect, 
which aims only to do ‘ good business.’ Every honest artist 
must be unfavorably impressed by this side of the efforts of 
that great talent. On the other hand, one can learn much 
from the acumen with which Meyerbeer lays out his 
dramatic plans. It is true, the pleasure which one finds in 
them is not unalloyed, as his musical methods are mostly 
ugly. They are always labored and too patent in their de- 
sign. But the absolutely essential dramatic insight into the 
nature of theatrical music is, in a high degree, Meyerbeer’s 
bright side, and here calm calculation and survey is in order 
and justifiable.” Heyse, to whom these lines were written, 
quite agrees with Gade on the subject of Meyerbeer, for he 
says: “He always calculates without erring, and always 
to the point; but he a/ways calculates, and when his figures 
writhe in strongest passions, it seems as if I could see him, 
indifferent and with a cynical grin, standing behind them.” 
Great critics have disagreed with Gade on the subject of 
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Meyerbeer, but an overwhelming majority of others, equally 
competent to judge, have endorsed him in his just, yet con- 
servative and dignified condemnation of glaring faults, 
which rest like indelible blemishes upon the artistic achieve- 
ments of a great man. 

A trait of character which Gade inherited from his 
father, and which was rarely suppressed, was his great 
cheerfulness and his relish of humorous scenes and ex- 
periences. Within his own family circle the master called 
forth many a merry laugh by the happy manner in which 
he related this or that humorous incident. With his letters, 
too, Gade frequently caused a smile. In April, 1847, after 
telling his parents of the hard times in Leipzig, and how 
the poor of the city are often in great want, he says: 
* But now mother must not be uneasy about me and think 
that, when I come to Copenhagen, she will see a lean in- 
dividual. On the contrary, I am most prosperous, bloom- 
ing like a rose—a rather old rose, it is true, that has been 
flourishing these thirty years. It seems so ludicrous for me 
to be so old already, but nothing can be done to help it.” 

While travelling in foreign countries, Gade sometimes 
amused himself by speaking of himself or his compositions 
to fellow travellers to whom he was personally unknown. 
Thus, writing from Cologne, in 1862, he relates a little in- 
cident that occurred while he stopped at Hannover, on his 
way to the Rhine: “At dinner I sat beside a gentleman 
who conversed with several ladies, sitting opposite. In the 
course of the conversation I asked him if there would be a 
performance at the theatre that evening. He said: ‘No, 
but you must go to the concert; Joachim directs it... I was 
glad to hear that he was in the city. Then I asked the 
gentleman about the programme of the concert. ‘ There is 
to be a symphony by Mozart, the Holmes brothers will play, - 
and then a piece — well, I can’t recollect the name—I be- 
lieve it is ‘ Spring-breezes,’ or something of that sort, com- 
posed by a Swede.’ Then I had the effrontery to ask him 
if it was pretty. To this he replied that he had been toid 
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that it was very pretty. Then he turned to one of the ladies, a 
singer who was to appear in the concert, and asked her the 
name of the composer and if the piece was pretty. ‘ Yes, 
very pretty,’ she said, ‘it is by Gade.’ You can imagine 
that I enjoyed myself beautifully during this incognito.” 

After the year 1882 Gade firmly declined all invitations 
to leave home for the purpose of directing concerts in other 
cities, and confined himself to his duties as organist, con- 
ductor of the Musical Union, and director of the conserva- 
tory. In these capacities he labored with devotion and en- 
thusiasm, till death came upon him like a thief in the night, 
on December 21, 1890. 

In summing up the characteristics of Gade, we become 
aware of the fact that, though his career, like that of most 
mortals whom the world pronounces happy, seems an un- 
eventful one when compared with the stormy lives of some 
great men, it contains much that is of interest to the lover 
of music and to the student of human nature. His devotion 
to the calling that to him was the light and spice of life, his 
earnest and unremitting efforts in behalf of true art, extend- 
ing from his early manhood to the very day of his death, 
should be an inspiration to those who have chosen the pro- 
fession in whose temple he was a high priest. His firm and 
true love for his relatives and friends, as well as his ab- 
horrence of anything mercenary and mean, are no less 
praiseworthy and no less fit examples for emulation. And, 
lastly, Gade was a patriot, good and true. He sang the 
praises of his beloved Northland, and the thundering tone- 
waves of his symphonies and overtures were but the echoes 
awakened in his soul by the inspiring tales of Northmen’s 
heroism. The sweet, rippling melodies of his great choral 
works were quickened in his heart by many a romantic 
story of their loves. The peaceful and serene glow that 
rests like a halo upon all he has composed, is the reflection 
of the midnight sun that illuminates with an undying glow 


the icebergs of the Far North. 
T. L. Kress. 
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THE ENGLISH NOVEL IN THE TIME OF 
ELIZABETH. 


The importance of those forms of prose fiction that were 
current during the Elizabethan age, has been very gener- 
ally underestimated. Almost every writer who has discussed 
this phase of our literature has entirely ignored all but 
Sidney’s novel and that of Lyly, or has dismissed the sub- 
ject with the implication that it is without significance. The 
attitude of the reading public at large is, no doubt, very 
much the same as that of Henry Hallam, who, in his “ Lit- 
erature of Europe,” though admitting that his knowledge of 
the prose fiction of the time was extremely limited, spoke of 
“such efforts of wit and satire as came from Greene, Nash, 
and other worthies of our early stage” as being “ low, and, 
with very few exceptions, very stupid ribaldry.” Within re- 
cent years, however, owing to the labors of such critics as 
Dr. Grosart and Mr. Gosse, very many of the Elizabethan 
novels, hitherto almost inaccessible, have been reprinted and 
an increased interest in this important period has been 
aroused. 

Without doubt, the great mass of the stories current in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century, with some few ex- 
ceptions, possess very little literary merit as judged by the 
more strict criteria of modern taste. Yet the popularity 
many of them enjoyed in their day would lead us to 
believe, even if we had no other evidence, that their in- 
fluence upon the times and upon succeeding writers was 
very great. It is a mistake to trace the source of our 
modern novel to Defoe, or to Richardson, and to lose sight 
of their forerunners. If we seek for the beginnings of the 
English novel in the works of Lyly and of Sidney, or of 
even earlier writers, and regard the evolution of the art of 
narration as an unbroken chain from decade to decade, the 
importance of those links which immediately precede the 
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work of Richardson and his contemporaries will become 
evident. 

To form a just estimate of the historical value of this 
literature; and to appreciate clearly how very meagre was 
the material at the disposal of the Elizabethan novelists, it 
is necessary to review briefly the development of the art of 
prose fiction previous to the middle of the sixteenth century. 
One of the most remarkable features in the history of this 
art is its late appearance. Verse had been developed to a 
very high degree of perfection before prose forms in liter- 
ature arose. If we except Xenophon, or whoever may have 
been the author of the “ Cyropedia,” and a few others whose 
names only have come down to us, we find that it was not 
until the epic, lyric, and dramatic eras had closed that Greek 
fictitious prose narrative came into existence, in the third 
century, in the writings of Heliodorus, Achilles Tatius, and 
Longus. Among the Romans, prose fiction appeared a 
century earlier in the “ Satyricon” of Petronius Arbiter, and 
the “Golden Ass” of Apuleius, but this was not until the 
cycle of the greater Roman classics had closed. And in 
the modern period, notwithstanding these earlier models, 
this form of literature was equally slow in developing. In 
the early part of the Middle Ages nothing of the kind ex- 
isted except the “Arabian Nights” and the legendary 
* Lives of the Saints.” 

The novel, indeed, as we now understand the term, ap- 
peared only after those languages which had felt the in- 
fluence of the Latin, had had time to develop an individu- 
ality of theirown. The great demand for narrative which 
existed previously throughout feudal Europe had been met, 
almost exclusively, by verse. The wandering bards, as they 
travelled from court to court, or from castle to castle, wove 
into verse and sang to the sound of their rude instruments, 
stories drawn from all sources. Tales from classic literature 
or from the East, tales of medieval heroes and saints, were 
alike clothed in the garb of chivalry and cast into metrical 
form. 
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But gradually, in Italy, a new, state of things was 
emerging. Through the influence of the Crusades and the 
advantageous position of the country, a rich and leisured 
merchant class had developed. After the grand epic of 
Dante and the passionate lyrics of Petrarch, came a demand 
for a new type of literature, which was met by the “ Decam- 
eron” of Boccaccio. From these short novels, drawn from 
all sources and reshaped by the skill of a master-hand, may 
be dated the beginning of modern European prose fiction. 
For more than a century fictitious prose narrative was mod- 
elled, almost exclusively, on Boccaccio’s masterpiece, nor 
during the centuries which divide our age from his, although 
other forms have gradually developed, has Boccaccio’s in- 
fluence upon literature waned. In France, as in Italy, 
stories of this type multiplied. But in the early part of the 
sixteenth century two new types of fiction were added to 
that already existing, the fiction of satiric humor by Rabe- 
lais, in France, and the pastoral romance by Sannazzaro, 
in Italy. The former had little influence until a date later 
than the Elizabethan age. The * Arcadia” of Sannazzaro, 
however, must be kept in mind, since it was the earliest 
example, the “ Ameto,” of Boccaccio, hardly belonging to 
this class, of the pastoral romance in modern literature, and 
it exercised a very great influence upon later writers both 
on the Continent and in England. 

In Spain, the wars of the Goths and Moors furnished 
abundant material for fiction. Many of the medieval 
legends took the form of verse, but gradually, as in surround- 
ing countries, a prose literature developed. One of the 
most important of the earlier romances, and one which may 
be taken as representative of a very large part of the pre- 
ceding century, was “Amadis de Gaul,’ a romance of 
knight errantry by Vasco Lobeyra. Later, the *“ Pastoral 
Romance,” already known in Italy, and believed to have 
been originally of Portuguese origin, begins in Spain, with 
the “ Diana” of Montemayor, in the first half of the sixteenth 
century (1545). “The Life of Lazarillo de Tormes,” by 
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Diego Mendoza, is representative of a third and more orig- 
inal type of Spanish prose fiction, and was published about 
the same time (1553). This was the first of the so-called 
picaresque novels, or novels of clever roguery. Like Mont- 
emayor, Mendoza found many imitators. 

In England, very little prose fiction of any moment ex- 
isted previous to Elizabeth’s reign. The early literature of 
England, like that of other countries, abounded in metrical 
romances. These were largely translations of French 
romances of chivalry, especially those relating to the Welsh 
hero, King Arthur. Mallory gathered together the floating 
tales which form the body of Arthurian romance, into his 
prose “ Morte d’Arthur, or History of King Arthur and of 
the Knights of the Round Table,” and the influence of this 
book upon English literature of later periods than the Eliz- 
abethan, is well known. To this was added, in 1516, 
“Utopia,” a political allegory in prose by Sir Thomas 
More. 

The increased interest in literature which characterized 
the Elizabethan period was directed, not only toward the 
drama, but also toward prose narrative. The cause is not 
far to seek. This was a time of great prosperity for Eng- 
land, both at home and abroad, and, as had happened 
earlier in Italy, a leisured class was springing up which de- 
sired amusement. The Queen set the example to her sub- 
jects and to the ladies of the court, and literature that, un- 
like the drama, could be enjoyed in the privacy of the 


boudoir, became the fashion. So, the demand for prose: 


literature steadily increased during and after Elizabeth’s 
reign, and, in consequence, novel writing becoming profit- 
able financially, the quality of the prose steadily improved, 
until, in the reign of Queen Anne and her successors, we 
find the masterpieces of such men as Defoe and Richardson. 
It must be remembered, however, that the drama continued 
to be the main occupation of the best literary talent, and that 
the writing of prose tales was altogether subsidiary. The 
greatest minds, indeed, such as Shakspere and Ben Jonson, 
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neglected it altogether. It was unfortunate for the quality 
of the resulting literature that it was largely those writers 
who were least successful in the department of the drama 
who turned to prose. Yet, it is in these productions that we 
must seek the beginnings of the English novel of to-day. 

Let us consider, then, somewhat in detail, a few of the 
more characteristic prose works of this period. The first 
significant literary event in the reign of Elizabeth was the 
translation, in 1566, of a portion of the Decameron. In 
this very year the earliest and best known of the col- 
lections of stories from foreign sources,’ “ Paynter’s Pal- 
ace of Pleasures” appeared, It contained histories from 
Boccaccio, Bandello, Sir Giovanni Fiorentino, the Span- 
ish Guevara, the Queen of Navarre “and other italian 
and french authors.” The volume may well be taken as 
typical. The histories are the ordinary short novels of ad- 
venture and gallantry, such as were popular during the 
Renaissance. Many of them are coarse and licentious, and 
it was probably Paynter’s book which first roused the in- 
dignation of Roger Ascham and his colleagues against the 
introduction of what they termed “Italian immorality.” 
But the stories were well told, and such collections were 
widely read in their day. They furnished to the active 
minds of Elizabethan writers most valuable material for 
dramatic composition, and served also as models for a mul- 
titude of original stories. 

In 1578, after an interval of twelve years, barren of orig- 
‘inal prose, appeared a work whose influence upon succeed- 
ing literature can hardly be over-estimated. This was John 
Lyly’s “ Euphues,” practically the first “ novel of manners” 


'Some of the later collections of the same character are: 1567, “ Trag- 
icall Discourses,” by George Fenton; 1571, “ Foreste, or Collection of His- 
tories,” by T. Fortescue; 1576, “ Pettie Palace of Pettie, his Pleasures,” by 
George Pettie; 1577, “Strange and Tragicall Histories Translated Out of 
French,” by Robert Smyth; 1582, “ Heptameron of Civill Discourses,” by 
G. Whetstone; 1584, “ Farewell to Military Profession,” by Barnabe Rich; 
1607, a translation by E. Grimstone, of the “ Admirable and Memorable 
Histories of Goulard.” 
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in England. Its author was a scholar, who was, perhaps, 
familiar with contemporary French and Spanish literature. 
Certainly his story seems to have been somewhat influenced 
in respect to its matter by the popular pécaresgue novel. 

Euphues is a young scholar of Athens, “of more wit 
then wealth and yet of more wealth then wisdome,” who, 
setting off on his travels, comes to Naples, “a place of more 
pleasure then profit, and yet of more profit then pietie.” He 
enters at once into the evil life of the city and soon forms a 
friendship with a young man of some property, called Phi- 
lautus. Philautus was in love with Lucilla, daughter of Don 
Ferardo. “Unto hir,” says Lyly, “had Philautus accesse, 
who won her by right of love, and should have worn her 
by right of law, had not Euphues, by straunge destenie, 
broken the bondes of marriage and forbidden the banes of 
matrimony.” It is upon this deceitful betrayal of Philautus 
by his friend, Euphues, that the interest of the story hangs. 
Not to go into its details, suffice it to say that Euphues is 
himself at last rejected by the fickle Lucilla, who transfers 
her affections to one Curio, of Naples. Euphues and Phi- 
lautus promptly re-cement their friendship, shattered by the 
conduct of the former, and Euphues relieves his feelings by 
writing a rather tiresome letter, entitled “ A Cooling Card 
for Philautus and all Fond Lovers,” after which the matter 
ends. 

On examining this tale, we may see how very slight and 
simple is its texture. It is told by Lyly merely in outline, 
with extremely little detail, and yet it fills over one hundred 
pages in Arber’s Reprint, the space being occupied chiefly 
by the long speeches of the characters and by their still more 
drawn out soliloquies and meditations. The peculiar style 
in which the book is written tends, of itself, to great ver- 
bosity, and the author leaves no opportunity for a monologue 
unimproved. On the other hand the story, such as it is, is 
told directly and simply. It is easily followed, and pro- 
gresses steadily from beginning to end. This great sim- 
plicity and freedom from detail, is possibly due to the 
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fact that Lyly was, above all, a dramatist and not a novelist. 
The tale is such as he might very easily have used as the 
basis of a play, and possibly he intended at first so to use 
it. If this be the case, in changing it to the prose form, he 
did not so far change his method as to add the picturesque 
details essential to truly artistic fiction. 

The interest of the story rests, not so much upon the in- 
cidents as upon the play of feeling in the minds of the 
characters. But, though there is an evident attempt at it, 
Lyly does not succeed in making any close psychological 
analysis. The meditations of the actors in the little drama 
are introduced in the most naively simple manner. This 
and other like characteristics are evidences that the art of 
story-telling in Lyly’s time and country was still in its in- 
fancy. Such formal dissection of motives and of emotions 
as we find in his work, though it evinces a laudable desire 
on the part of the author, is a very primitive method of de- 
picting character. The immense popularity, however, of 
the book amongst Lyly’s contemporaries, a popularity 
shown both by the number of his imitators and by the 
many complimentary references to him in contemporary lit- 
erature, induces us to infer that its artistic excellence was 
fully as high as was the literary taste of its readers. 

One other characteristic of Lyly deserves attention. The 
very evident moral purpose which he intrudes greatly mars 
the effect of his narrative. As the art of fiction has pro- 
gressed since Lyly’s time, if it has not tended toward “ art 
for art’s sake,” it has, at least, rapidly neared the point 
where the use of fiction as a mere vehicle of moral maxims 
is viewed askance. If we must have a moral in our modern 
novels, we insist that it be sugar-coated, and not be offered to 
us, as Lyly offers it, in all its nakedness. To censure Lyly. 
however, for the way in which his moral obtrudes itself, 
would be, perhaps, to judge him too much from the point 
of view of modern taste. 

In 1593, seven years after the author’s death, Sir Philip 
Sidney’s “ Arcadia” was issued from the press, but since 
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it was begun in 1580, two years after the publication of 
Lyly’s “ Euphues,” and was largely influenced by that book, 
it is convenient to speak of it here. Sidney’s, however, was 
an original mind, and the “Arcadia” is very far indeed 
from being an imitation of “Euphues” In the first place, 
Sidney wrote merely because he enjoyed it— because he 
had something in his mind that must out, and his book is 
free from the evident moral purpose which pervades that of 
Lyly. “In sum,” he says in his preface, “a young head, 
not so well stayed as I would it were, and shall be when 
God will, having many, many fancies begotten in it, if it had 
not been in some way delivered, would have grown a mon- 
ster, and more sorry might I be that they came in than that 
they got out.” 

Here, obviously is a story infinitely more intricate and 
complex than is that of the “ Euphues.” And yet the cen- 
tral tale ot the “ Arcadia” is sufficiently simple. The ex- 
crescences, the superadded incidents, give the book its al- 
most tedious length. All the more important incidents point 
toward the fulfilment of the prophecy of an oracle to King 
Basilius : 


“Thy elder care shall from thy careful face, 
By princely means be stol’n and yet not lost; 
Thy younger shall with nature’s bliss embrace 
An uncouth love, which nature hateth most. 
Both they themselves unto such two shall wed 
Who at thy bier, as at a bar, shall plead 
Why thee, a living man, they had made dead. 
In thine own seat a foreign state shall sit; 
And ere that all these blows thy head do hit 
Thou with thy wife adultery shalt commit.” 


Here is the keynote of all that follows. The feeling of 
confusion with which we leave the book, comes partly from 
the frequent change of name and disguise on the part of two 
friends, and partly from the exuberance of Sidney’s imagi- 
nation, which delights in introducing chivalric episodes un- 
necessary to the development of the main plot. The capture 
of the sisters by Cecropia and the wonderful encounters be- 
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tween the Arcadian Knights which result from it, though in 
themselves interesting, together form an episode which 
might be taken bodily from the book with advantage to its 
unity. And yet, notwithstanding his rambling method, 
lack of plot and unity cannot be laid at Sidney’s door in 
anything like the degree in which it may be attributed to 
Cervantes or to the author of “Gil Blas,’ The occasional 
confusion of pronouns which results from the identity of the 
female Zelmane with Pyrocles, and other inaccuracies, shows 
furthermore how hurriedly the story was written. Had 
Sidney revised his work, as he undoubtedly would have 
done had he designed to publish the tale, many of the inci- 
dents and confusing changes of personality would probably 
have been discarded, and the “ Arcadia” would now be 
given a much higher rank amongst works of fiction. 
Sidney, too, like Lyly, is utterly innocent of any attempt 
to preserve historical or geographical accuracy. Arcadia is 
evidently chosen because it is a distant, vaguely known, 
and therefore, romantic spot where anything might happen 
that might enter into the imagination of the writer. We find 
this Grecian State peopled with knights in medieval armor, 
and bristling with high castles and fortifications, while the 
warriors disguise themselves on occasions “ like the poorest 
sort of people in Arcadia, having no banner, but bloody 
shirts hanging upon long staves, with some bad bagpipes in- 
stead of drum and fife.” 

In conclusion, we find here, in the tale of this “ warbler of 
poetic prose,” the same long and formally introduced medi- 
tations that we found in Lyly. All the strong effects that 
Sidney obtained, he got, not from a thorough knowledge of 
the methods of story-telling, but in spite of his ignorance 
of them. He was not, in any sense, a conscious artist. 
But this does not mean that he was unskilful. The 
testimony of his contemporaries proves tha: his admirers 
were many in his day. Nor has he ceased to please. “The 
noble images, passions, sentiments, and poetical delicacies 
of character, scattered all over the ‘ Arcadia,” says Charles 
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Lamb, “justify the character which his contemporaries 
have left us of the writer.” 

Five years after John Lyly’s first appearance in literature 
appeared the first prose fiction of a very voluminous and 
popular writer, Robert Greene. This was “ Mamillia, a 
Looking-Glass for the Ladies of England” (1583). As is 
the case with almost all Elizabethan fiction, the scene of 
this novel is not laid in Engiand. In 1580, Greene had 
journeyed through the south of Europe to Italy, and the 
scene of his novel is laid in Padua. But he makes little 
attempt to preserve local coloring, and plainly imitates 
Lyly’s “ Euphues.” His whole method is the same, nor is 
the story itself very different. In “ Mamillia” it is the 
man, Pharicles, who, like Lucilla, is capricious in love, and 
instead of a man’s winning the affections of his friend’s be- 
trothed, as in Lyly’s tale, it is a woman, Julia, who steals 
the affections of the lover of her friend, Mamillia. The 
likeness is still greater in that Livia, like Euphues, at last 
reforms and entirely withdraws from the society of the other 
sex. In matters of detail, also, the story resembles that of 
-Lyly. Greene even reproduces the formal discussions on 
the nature of love characteristic of *‘Euphues.” Thus, 
his first novel was anything but original. The story 
is in itself short, but, like its prototype, it is drawn out to 
a tedious length by long soliloquies and stilted conversa- 
tions. It is destitute, too, of any valuable character draw- 
ing. Lastly, as though to cut himself off from the possibility 
of originality, Greene follows his master as closely as may 
be, in point of style. 

Another characteristic work of Greene is “ Perimedes, 
the Blacksmith.” It is a collection of three stories, con- 
nected by the moral discourses and exhortations of Peri- 
medes and his wife. Each night these two worthies amuse 
one another with some story illustrative of the particular 
moral precepts which are the subjects of that night’s con- 
versation. The stories are thus connected somewhat in 
Boccaccio’s manner. There is nothing remarkable about 
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them. They are not particularly well told and are marred 
by the usual Euphuism. 

Later in life Greene wrote another imitation or con- 
tinuation of “Euphues,” entitled “ Menaphon, Camilla’s 
Alarm to Slumbering Euphues.” The story, both in plot 
and method of treatment, resembles the “ Arcadia” of 
Sidney to a remarkable degree. Sidney had begun to write 
his romance nine years before, in 1580, but it was not pub- 
lished until 1593. It is possible that Greene, among others, 
had seen the “loose sheets” of the “ Arcadia” and had 
utilized Sidney’s plot. If this be not the case, then we must 
refer both tales toa common source. Like Sidney’s story, 
this novel of Greene’s is lacking in point of form, for so 
many characters are concerned that it is frequently necessary 
to interrupt the story of one group to relate the contemporary 
history of another. The same scene is chosen by both 
authors, and, as in the “ Arcadia,” the various characters in 
‘*Menaphon” assume disguises and false names, and so 
create complications, while, as though to complete the re- 
semblance, the mofz/ is the same in both novels, the gradual 
fulfilment of an obscure prophecy by Apollo. But “ Mena- 
phon” falls very far short of the power which distinguishes 
the “ Arcadia.” No attempt is made, such as we find in Sid- 
ney’s novel, to depict character, nor do we find such power as 
Sidney’s for description and narrative. There are, indeed, 
some very beautiful lyrics and eclogues, but these do not 
form a part of the narrative proper. In the lameness of the 
conclusion, too, the inferiority of Greene’s art is plainly 
seen, for whereas the fulfilment of the prophecy in the 
“ Arcadia ” is evident to every reader as soon as the end is 
reached, Greene finds it necessary to make a fairy descend 
from the heavens to explain the symbolic meaning of the 
prophecy to the assembled crowd and, to draw their atten- 
tion to the fact, unrecognized by them, that it is already ful- 
filled by the existing conditions. 

In the year following the publication of the first novel of 
Greene (1584), appeared “ The Delectable History of For- 
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bonius and Prisceria,” by Thomas Lodge, another of the 
Elizabethan dramatists. This is, in some respects, one of 
the best stories of the period. The scene is arbitrarily laid 
in Memphis. Forbonius, a noble gentleman of that city, 
and Prisceria, daughter of Solduvius, the viceroy of the ad- 
joining province, were, the story goes, in love. Solduvius, 
however, disliked Forbonius and was unwilling to receive 
him as a son-in-law. The two lovers were in despair. For- 
bonius consulted a “ gymnosophist,” who, having calculated 
the young man’s nativity, warned him, at great length, 
against the evils and misfortunes of love, but gave him a 
mirror, the properties of which, in the words of the gym- 
nosophist, were as follows: “In this myerour thou maist. 
after thou hast written thy minde, taking the sunnebeame, 
send the reflection to thy mistresse eye, whereby she may as 
legeably read thy letters, as if they were in her handes, and 
by thy instructions made privie to the secrets of thy glass, 
retourne thine answers in that very form in which thou 
sendest.” The unhappy lovers, by the aid of this glass, ex- 
change letters, somewhat as the Theosophists claim to do. 
But they are discovered and Prisceria is banished to 
Farmesium, a lonely and desolate spot, “the onely com- 
panie there being shepherds, who upon the vast mountaines 
recorded the praises of the countrie favourer, Pan, and the 
rurall amitie betweene them and their countrie lasses.” 
Forbonius, however, in the disguise of a shepherd, followed 
the young lady, and to make a long story short, his persist- 
ent devotion was, as it deserved to be, rewardea vith suc- 
cess, and everybody, the father included, was happy. 

Here is material for a good story, but it is sadly spoiled 
in the telling. Lodge affects the Euphuistic style, but falls 
far below both Lyly and Greene in his use of it. His met- 
aphors are weak and his antitheses halting. Moreover, like 
the other stories we have considered, the incidents of the 
tale are stifled by excessive verbiage. 

“ Rosalynde, Euphues’ Golden Legacy,” is better known 


than most of the Elizabethan novels from its being the source 
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of the plot of Shakspere’s “ As You Like It.” The story is 
interesting, however, apart from its associations. It may be 
classed amongst the very few Elizabethan novels which 
may still be read with pleasure, Although his style is 
still somewhat Euphuistic, Lodge far surpasses in this 
novel his earlier effort. The exquisite poetic setting, and 
the delightful romantic atmosphere which we admire so 
much in “ As You Like It,”’ are to be found also in “ Rosa- 
lynde.” The action, too, is throughout very lively. The 
various characters in the story are very distinctly differen- 
tiated and there is much more character-drawing than we 
find in the works of Lodge’s contemporaries. 

The next novel of interest is of a distinctly different 
type from any we have yet discussed. It must be re- 
membered that Mendoza’s “Lazarillo de Tormes” was 
translated into English in 1586. It quickly became popular 
amongst English readers, and did much to influence 
Elizabethan and later writers. The first writer of any con- 
sequence to copy the Spanish picaresgue romance was the 
dramatist Nash, in “The Unfortunate Traveller.” The 
other prose writings of this author are tracts or homilies. 
But “The Unfortunate Traveller” is purely fictitious. It is 
the story of the wanderings and adventures in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy of the unconscionable scape-grace, Jack 
Wilton. It is a record of practical jokes, thefts, desertions 
from duty, extortions, imprisonments, and intrigues. The 
story is told in the first person, with great effectiveness, for, 
though Wilton relates with much pride his various escapades 
and so-called misfortunes, the reader can see that Jack is 
always a coxcomb, and at times a villain. 

With the possible exception of Dekker the humor of 
Nash is more keen than that of any other writer of the 
period. I quote, as an example, part of Jack Wilton’s de- 
scription of the insurrectionary forces of John of Leiden: 
*Perchance here and there you might see a fellow 
that had bent a couple of yron dripping pans, armour-wise, 
to fence his back and his belly, another that had thrust a 
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payre of dry old bootes as brest plate before his belly of 
his doublet, because he would not be dangerously hurt; an- 
other that had twilted his trusse full of counters, thinking if 
the enemy should take him he should mistake them for 
golde, and so save his life for his money. Very devout 
asses they were, for all they were so dunstically set forth, 
and such as thought they knew as much of God’s mind as 
richer men; why inspiration was their ordinarie familiar, 
and buzde in theyre eares like a Bee in a boxe evrie houre 
what newes from heaven, hell, and the lands of whipper- 
ginnie: displease them who durst, he should have his mitti- 
mus to damnation ex tempore; they would vaunt there was 
not a pease difference twixt them and the Apostles, they 
were as poore as they, of as base trades as they, and no 
more inspired than they, and with God there is no respect 
of persons.” 

Nash is free from the corrupting influence of Euphuism. 
His style is pure, and at times most vigorous and forceful. 
His description, too, of the torments inflicted apon a con- 
demned criminal in Italy, whose death he witnessed, shows 
a power truly remarkable. For its vigor and power, this 
story of Nash deserves far more attention than, at the 
present day, seems to be accorded it. It also refutes the 
idea that in the Elizabethan age of dramatists no real 
master of prose existed. The form, too, of the tale is very 
excellent. It moves as steadily from beginning to end as is 
possible in a narrative of adventure which necessarily intro- 
duces many incidents unconnected except by the personality 
of the traveller. 


The next noteworthy novelist is Thomas Dekker, a con- 
temporary of Shakspere, for he was born in 1565, but during 
the age of Elizabeth, which is the period we are now con- 
sidering, he published no prose fiction. It was not until 
1625 that he wrote the one book, which of all his writings, 
can properly come under this inquiry. Though this is much 
later than the close of Elizabeth’s reign the “ Raven's Al- 
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-manac” was somewhat belated, and really belongs to the 


Elizabethan period. 

Dekker was by no means an unprolific prose writer, but 
his bent of mind was rather toward the writing of pamphlets 
on current questions than towards fiction. In these pamph- 
lets, however, short illustrative stories were, in many Cases, 
inserted. This is especially true of the “ Raven’s Almanac,” 
which differs very essentially from the fiction we have 
hitherto considered, in that it is not a single tale, but merely 
a piece of humorous writing in which tales are incorporated. 
These stories are told with extraordinary skill. The Al- 
manac itself is an excellent piece of humorous literature, 
most modern in the brightness and lightness of the style. 
Into this so-called Almanac the tales are introduced 
naturally and effectively. They are marred by no Euphu- 
istic tricks. If art consists in the avoidance of the non- 
essential, Dekker’s stories, perhaps alone amongst the 
Elizabethan tales, are highly artistic. The last two tales 
especially are worthy of Boccaccio in skilfulness of nar- 
ration. His best is, perhaps, that entitled: “An Excellent 
Dyet for an Usurer When His Conscience is Starved.” The 
story is both well conceived and well told. In Raven- 
purge, in Germany, it runs, lived Joachim Gorion, a 
Jewish usurer, so miserly and grasping as to be hated by all 
the country round. “At last it fortuned that a farmer border- 
ing meere unto Ravenpurge, being called Hans Von Limer- 
icke, having a sum of money to pay or else loose certain 
commodities five times worth the value, not knowing how to 
furnish himself with so much coine, and finding friends 
slacke in time of necessitie, at length called to mind this 
wretched usurer, Gorion,” and borrowed the money from him, 
giving in exchange all his lands in mortgage. The farmer 
was ready at the hour appointed to pay the money, but the 
Jew, determined at all costs to gain the farm, turned back 
the hands of the clock, and so cheated poor Hans of his 
means of livelihood. Hans was soon destitute and in de- 
spair, and was about to commit suicide when he learned 
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that the Jew was at the point of death. Anxious for re- 
venge, he obtained access to the bedroom of the sick man, 
administered to his enemy the poison he had bought for him- 
self, and, writing a will in his own favor, signed it with the 
Jew’s signet-ring and hid it in the now dying man’s wallet. 
After the Jew’s death the will was, of course, discovered, 
and, by a vote of the council, Hans was made heir of all 
the former’s estate, ‘so Hans, from a beggar, became richer 
than any burgomaster, and did many good deedes to the 
poore, thanking God that the miserable usurer had covet- 
ously gathered and had made him to be his heire, whome he 
never so much as once dreamt of.” 

Now, however questionable the moral of this tale, no one, 
I believe, who has read it, will deny that it is well told. 
Certainly, as a novelist, Dekker, judged by modern stand- 
ards, must be rated far above most of his contemporaries. 

Taking now a backward glance for a moment over the 
literature we have thus briefly surveyed, we confess, when 
we regard it from the standpoint of our more modern preju- 
dices and more cultivated tastes, to some degree of surprise 
that it was accorded such popularity in its day. That the 
same audience should appreciate the immortal dramas of 
Marlowe and of Shakspere and eagerly devour the prose of 
Greene and of Nash is hardly conceivable. Yet, undoubt- 
edly, in very many cases, the stories are interesting and 
lively. Lack of imagination was not the weak point in 
Elizabethan writers, and though they wrote on foreign mod- 
els, they invented, for the most part, their own matter, and 
many of the better stories, such as “ Rosalynde”’ and the 
_“ Arcadia” contain the elements of true poetry. It must 
be admitted that the Euphuistic style affected by so many 
fairly smothers the thought in words. The mania for 
fine writing loads the narrative with a useless burden of 
phrases and renders it stiff and heavy. With a Euphu- 
istic style, a “ plain, unvarnished tale” is an impossibility. 
And yet, Euphuism is not without its charm. Doubtless, too, 
it has exercised a beneficent influence upon English prose. 
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Nor must it be forgotten that some of the novelists, such as 
Nash and Dekker, escaped Euphuism altogether, and de- 
veloped a strong and vigorous style of their own. 

Then, too, Elizabethan prose fiction is by no means 
totally devoid of character drawing, or of pictures of con- 
temporary manners and customs. One example of the suc- 
cessful portrayal of character is to be found in the delicate 
discrimination made by Sidney between the characters of 
Pyrocles and Musidorus and between the two daughters of 
the King. Of the painting of manners we find a good ex- 
ample in “The Unfortunate Traveller” of Nash, where the 
court and courtiers of the time are exceedingly well de- 
scribed. 

As to the morality of this Elizabethan fiction very much 
might be said. Many writers, like Lyly, thrust their moral 
into the foreground. But few so far freed themselves from 
the influence of their Italian models as to escape the charge 
of licentiousness. A moral purpose did not, seemingly, 
debar the use of the most immoral incidents. In truth, a 
large part of Elizabethan prose is marred by the coarseness 
of Rabelais and by the viciousness of Boccaccio. 

The various novelists differ greatly in the art with which 
their stories are told, With the model of the great Floren- 
tine before them, they attain far greater success in the short 
story than in narratives of greater length. Greene and 
Lodge, in some few cases, approach their master somewhat 
closely in directness and simplicity of narration. In many 
more instances, however, they fall far short, and most of the 
longer stories are hopelessly involved. 

Again, the subjects chosen by these writers are without 
lasting interest. I know of but one novel which professes 
to be a picture of English manners, namely, the second 
part of Lyly’s “ Euphues.” Any country of the world ex- 
cept England is taken as the background, the more remote 
and unknown, the better. Since, then, the writers had no 
direct acquaintance with the locality chosen, the characters 
are either left without a background or incongruous English 
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elements are introduced. Sidney’s tendency to plant med- 
izval castles and armor in the midst of Grecian forests is an 
instance of this. Nor does Lyly succeed better. “The 
Unfortunate Traveller” of Nash is one of the very few ex- 
ceptions to this rule. In that book a very laudable effort is 
made to preserve the flavor of the various countries through 
which the hero passes. By most authors, however, the in- 
cidents of the tale are presented without regard to the set- 
ting or to their embellishment by the use of picturesque 
details —a sure sign of crudity in the art of narration. 

But the gravest and most inclusive charge that can be 
brought against Elizabethan prose fiction is, that it is 
artificial and untrue to nature. The stilted conversation of 
the characters, if it was ever in vogue in Elizabethan times, 
must have been a mere passing fashion, and never widely 
spread. The characters, too, act according to the whim of 
the writer and not as persons under the same circumstances 
would act in real life. Evidently the Elizabethan novelists 
studied the human nature about them very indifferently, or 
at least made but little use of their observations, for their 
situations are often wholly impossible, and almost all their 
characters are soulless puppets. Men are interested in all 
things which relate to life as it exists. They care, too, for 
an ideal representation of humanity, but a picture which is, 
in essence, unreal and contrary to life, cannot be of per- 
manent interest. Elizabethan prose fiction, therefore, being 
as a whole fundamentally untrue, could not maintain its in- 
terest. 

But, while this is the case, it is going to the other ex- 
treme to condemn it indiscriminately as we have seen that 
Hallam did. Such men as Sidney, Lyly, Lodge, Greene. 
Nash, and Dekker were not likely to write as mere ama- 
teurs. We are not surprised to find that the literature we 
have been considering is, in many respects, vigorous and 
healthy. It has the true Anglo-Saxon ring. Without doubt, 
the superior excellence of the contemporary drama has 
tended to throw much undeserved discredit upon Elizabethan 
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prose. The more carefully we consider it, however, the 
more clearly do we see that its tissues are interwoven with 
the roots and fibres of the prose literature of the succeeding 
century and a half, and from these small living germs, well 
nigh buried though they be beneath a mass of rubbish, 
sprang that stout tree of English fiction whose virility and 


fruitfulness is still our pride. 
Rosert A. ASHWORTH. 
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SOME RECENT FICTION.’ 
I, 


When a book is much spoken of, there is, as a rule, 
much good in it. Miss Harraden’s “Ships that Pass in the 
Night” has been more spoken of than any book that has ap- 
peared since *“ Robert Elsmere”; and there is much that is 
good in it. Nevertheless we do not like it. The study of 
disease is an admirable pursuit in many ways, but it is 
not pleasant; neither is “Ships that Pass in the Night.” 
Interest of character the book possesses in a high degree. 
We become personally acquainted with Bernardine, and re- 
gard The Disagreeable Man with mingled affection and 
abhorrence. We have met people like the care-takers, and we 
compare our friends and acquaintances with them. We ad- 
mire the descriptions of Swiss peasant life, and, though we 
know nothing about it, we think they are true to nature. 
But there was much sound sense in the action of Father 
Abraham in the parable, who, being unable to help Dives in 
torment because of the great and impassable gulf between 
them, discreetly refused to trouble about his case; and the 
same sound sense characterizes those who refuse to read 
this book. The character drawing is excellent, and the 
style clear and concise, but the characters are diseased, and 
the style one that heightens their keen suffering by de- 
scribing it with touches of humor. So much has been said 
of the book that it is nvedless to say more, except 


1 Ships that Pass in the Night, by Beatrice Harraden; New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. /n Varying Moods, same author and publishers. 
Salem Kittredge and Other Stories, by Bliss Perry; New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. A Gentleman of France, by Stanley J. Weyman; New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Under the Red Robe, same author and 
publishers. The Raiders, by S. R. Crockett; New York: Macmillan & 
Co. Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills, same author and publishers. Red 
Cap and Blue Facket, by George Dunn; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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that, on closing it, we feel irritation at the death of Bernard- 
ine. The irritation is, perhaps, unreasonable, for it is 
artistically necessary that Bernardine should die in order 
that The Disagreeable Man may be shown bearing bravely 
a greater suffering than any he has known before, but the 
death is so sudden and so utterly unnecessary from any 
other point of view that we are annoyed at it. Death comes 
that way now and then in real life, and there are few books 
in which one is interested enough to be annoyed by the end- 
ing; but, while in real life we accept our fate and trust God 
or not, as we choose, in the mimic life of a novel we blame 
the writer who deals out misery instead of happiness, and 
gives death when he might give life. The mood of the 
book is painful, for it is hopeless, and hopelessness bravely 
borne is less inspiring than hope bravely won. 

Turning from “Ships that Pass in the Night” to “In 
Varying Moods,” we find with surprise that Miss Harraden 
can write healthily as well as charmingly. “ At the Green 
Dragon,” the longest of the short stories that make up this 
volume, sets before us characters as vivid as The Disagree- 
able Man, and infinitely more manly and healthy. The best 
book about invalids suffers from the disadvantage of being 
about invalids, but the people one sees at “ The Green 
Dragon” are sound and healthy-souled, and the light in 
which they are seen is clear and not hard. The story is in- 
teresting, pleasant, and restful, and ought to add to the 
writer's reputation. This cannot be said of the other 
stories, all of which have Miss Harraden’s charm of manner 
and limpid style, but lack that originality which has made 
her famous. Perhaps it is a minor fault that the ending of 
most of them can be inferred from the first or second page, 
but a fault it is, and one which unpleasantly recalls stories 
and novels far below Miss Harraden’s level. There is no 
theology in “At the Green Dragon,” and its absence removes 
a certain nebulous dogmatism which disfigures some of the 
other tales. When a scientist has reason to think that an 
accepted theory is false, he speaks in cautious and guarded 
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terms, for while he knows that it is right to speak, he knows 
also that he may be mistaken in his criticism. We have 
no desire to see the scientific method imported into the short 
story, but when Miss Harraden has reason to think that so 
well established a theory as that of revealed religion is 
false, it is to be regretted that her statements on this point 
are not more guarded than they are in “The Painter and 
His Picture” and “ An Idyl of London.” 

When one stands in a large public library and watches 
the crowd taking out new books, it is amusing to see how 
many look at and then refuse volumes of short stories. A 
loud-voiced woman in the crowd explained this once by 
saying that the stories “had either been published in the 
magazines, and then you had read them, or they had not 
been published and then they weren’t worth reading,” and 
the bystanders seemed to agree with her. The pieces that 
make up the volume entitled “ Salem Kittredge and Other 
Stories,” by Bliss Perry, have been published in the maga- 
zines and we have read them before. Of course, there are 
some things that bear reading twice—the title story, “ Salem 
Kittredge,” is among these, but there are few that will bear 
much examination. It is doubtless from a recognition of 
this fact that the genius of the race has invented the paper- 
backed novel, which wears out after one reading, or, at most, 
two. “Salem Kittredge and Other Stories” should have 
been published as a paper-backed novel. To use the shib- 
boleth of reviews, the book is worth reading, but it is hardly 
worth setting on one’s shelf and taking down and reading 
again. The stories are not important enough to warrant 
preservation either on account of their plot or on account 
of their style. They are well told, but not told with that 
genius which makes a trivial incident noteworthy. With 
the exception of “At Sesenheim,” in which the characters 
suffer from a lack of definiteness, they are good in many 
ways, but not remarkably good in any way. The most 
vigorous of them alt, “ The Commonest Possible Story,” has 
some frank reminiscences of Kipling. The book compels 
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praise and interest, but the praise is not loud nor the inter- 
est intense. 

The romance of youth has been exploited in many 
novels of many times and lands, while the romance of mid- 
dle age is seldom depicted. Yet, after all, the latter 
possesses the greater interest, as noonday gives a better 
light than sunrise. To live and die a gentleman, to do 
nothing common or mean, to keep one’s honor untarnished 
like a fine steel blade of Damascus, is noble in the sight of 
man, and in God’s sight must have a sad dignity all its own, 
inasmuch as it holds an ideal higher than life or death or 
any other accident of the universe. Such a life is that of 
the Sieur de Marsac, preéminently a good man, a man who 
appeals to us because he is crowned with thorns and 
girdled with infirmity, a man well worthy of man’s friend- 
ship and woman’s love. When plot grows misty and style 
has lost its charm, there is left upon us theimpression of a_ 
matchless character, which is summed up in the title, “A 
Gentleman of France.” The book that bears this title 
has many defects, not the least of which is the common- 
place nature of the plot, which is merely the rescue of a 
distressed damsel, ending in the usual love-making and 
marriage. The rescue gains dignity from its connection 
with the great deeds of Henry of Navarre, whose greatness 
is not suffered to overshadow the other actors in the drama. 
The treatment of this hero is perhaps as good as we could 
expect, but provokes the question, when will the historical 
novelists take some great historic character and explain the 
motives of his well-known but hitherto unexplained actions? 
This, if well done, were great historical romance. 

There are good fights in “ A Gentleman of France.” In 
these piping times of peace not one in a hundred of us has 
seen a good fight, and that is why we are so eager to read 
of one. The old instinct still lives within us, and this is the 
nearest we can come to satisfying it. Especially notable is the 
encounter at the close of the story, with the ring of eager faces 
round the great inn room and the black impassive mask 
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pressing back the Italian captain, while the great lords 
watch and bet. Very different, but equally vivid, is the 
scene where the starving gentleman faces the groups of 
courtiers in the king’s ante-chamber as they jeer at his 
shabby coat—a sordid adventure in its way, yet big with 
human suffering. Sunt lacrime rerum et mentem mortalia 
tangunt. And then the love story! The love-making of a 
middle-aged man and a young girl, one would think, must 
be perilously near the comic. Yet the story of Ulysses and 
Nausicaa was not, nor is this. Out of surprisingly common, 
almost laughable materials, the author has constructed a love 
tale that is neither laughable nor common. We may say 
the same thing of the whole of the plot:—out of the usual 
incidents, the usual reflections, nay, even the usual speeches, 
Mr. Weyman has made a story that is new, and sweet, and 
wholesome, pervaded throughout by the grave courtesy of 
the “ Gentleman of France,” the Sieur de Marsac; and in 
one scene, the meeting of mother and son, he has risen out 
of the common and drawn a picture that has rarely or never 
been drawn before, a picture of hard and biting irony, gloomy 
an@ terrible, lit with the light of love. 

The title “ Under the Red Robe,” though picturesque, 
is decidedly ambiguous. What it means is that Gil de 
Berault is an agent of Cardinal Richelieu, an agent who is 
given dirty work to do and does it because he has passed his 
word, but having done it, upsets it all and leaves matters 
as they were before, for he was once a gentleman. Since 
he has been an unfaithful agent, he can redeem his honor 
in only one way; he takes that way and surrenders himself 
to Richelieu for punishment. His punishment and the end 
of the story we will not tell, for the interest of the book 
lies in the plot, and it is possible that some who read this 
notice may care to read the book. The tale has abundance 
of dramatic interest and would make a good play, as would 
all of Mr. Weyman’s romances. This, however, is better 
adapted to the stage than the others as it possesses a co- 
herence and unity which they seem to lack. Gil de Berault is 
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a gambler, a bully, and a spy, yet Mr. Weyman, who is fond 
of doing things that are apparently impossible, has made 
him dignified and heroic. In this particular we are re- 
minded of that admirable romance in which, if we remem- 
ber, our author won his spurs, “ The House of the Wolf.” 
Certainly this last named volume and the two we have just 
praised, form a trio of delightful historical romances and 
give Mr. Weyman a position as a writer which we hope he 
will not undermine by too rapid publication. His style in 
all his books is simple and clear and changes with subject and 
character. There is no ornament or luxuriance; the chief 
end is the story, and every incident contributes to it so cun- 
ningly that there seems to be almost too much curtosa 
felicitas, which, however, is a welcome contrast to the care- 
less construction of the ordinary novel. Indeed Mr. Wey- 
man, with his air of self-restraint and repression, is a story- 
teller par excellence rather than a novelist. 

Among the ingredients that make up the interest of a 
work of fiction, the greatest is, probably, character-paint- 
ing. This Mr. Crockett’s “The Raiders” possesses in a 
marked degree. Men have not so lived and breathed on paper 
since Dickens died, unless it be in “ Kidnapped” or * Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles.” But the book is more than a picture-gal- 
lery of characters. It is a story of adventure, a story of smug- 
glers and pirates, gypsies and cattle stealers. There is a con- 
stant suggestion of “ Lorna Doone,” which arises, probably, 
from the presence of like elements in the composition of the 
stories. In both there is the juxtaposition of hard, cruel, 
merciless men, and a loyal, simple-minded, gentle, but 
heroic woman. Native nobility of soul and ingenuousness 
are pitted against craft and violence, and come off victorious. 
In both there is a sweet and charming love story, but the 
heroine of “The Raiders”’’ is below Lorna Doone, as the 
hero is below John Ridd. Both stories contain delightful 
pictures of the life of simple country people, both are redo- 
lent of animal life, the stall and the byre, both smell of the 
soil. The books belong to the same class. They do for 
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historical fiction what John Richard Green did for history, 
they take us away from castle and court, council-chamber 
and battle-field, and let us see the common people of the 
time, their way of life and way of thought, their passions 
and pastimes, their codes of honor and morality, and the 
passing effects which great events have on their lives. The 
characters in “ The Raiders” are Scotch to the core, Scotch 
in their lawlessness and superstition, Scotch in their love of 
home and their fierce determination to hold theirown. The 
book has a true ring about it. Its sententious moralizing 
might be tiresome if it were not so humorously veracious. 
It has caught not only the tone of the times it depicts, but 
something of that tone of all time of which Defoe is the 
great master. 

Form and proportion the book has not, and many threads 
pass out of the story and are not woven in at the end. The 
style is best described by Scotch adjectives, and plenty of 
them. It is *douce,’ and “braw,” and “canny,” and 
“gleg,” but it is not classical. After character-drawing its 
most striking qualities are dramatic power and humor. 
Failing as it does in form, it must necessarily fail in dra- 
matic unity, but there is strength and vividness in all the 
scenes. From the first chapter, where May Mischief, having 
saved the gawky lad Patrick, expects him to kiss her, and, 
being disappointed, turns on him the torrent of her scorn, 
and the second, where John Heron says: “ Aweel no, I 
am no a man to make a to-do about deein. I bid ye guid 
nicht, my son Patrick,” and so passes as one might fall 
asleep,— to the end when John Faa, belted earl of Scotland 
and wandering gypsy, rides with Patrick Heron into the old 
home of the Maxwells, this dramatic power never fails or 
falters. 

But the humor! We have kept the best wine to the last. 
Many books have gone through many editions by reason of 
their humor alone, and yet been poorer than this. With a 
smile on his lip and a sadness striving with the twinkle of 
his eye, Patrick Heron, of Rathan, looks out on life and 
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tells of the sunny side of it; and all who love the sunshine 
would do well to hearken. 

“Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills” is an uncanny story. 
On a summer day in June, Sir Uchtred, of Garthland, 
: took horse and rode with his dare-devil troopers at his 
ht back “to turn out of his kirk and manse Alexander Ren- 
ne | field, the minister of Kirkchrist, whom the people loved.” 
lt The congregation were assembled and listening to their 
I | preacher, when Uchtred rode, armed as he was, into their 
midst. Renfield was haled from the pulpit, shutting the 
ia door as he came down till “the Lord should send a man 
| to open it,” which a curate essaying to do a year after, “ was 
hindered by a spirit that withstood him, and perhaps also 
by the memory of the curse of Alexander Renfield, for all 
the people of Kirkchrist held him to be a prophet. And 
when out of liquor all the curates were very superstitious.” | 
In language of almost weird power the author tells how the 
i church was shut up and the goods of the manse piled on 
the green and fired. Then the minister spoke and cried 
upon the Lord to judge between them and to lay low this 
| belted knight, even as Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, 
was laid low. And immediately the prayer was heard, for 
: “as a strained fiddle-string snaps, so a chord twanged in 
- his head,” and Sir Uchtred fell to the ground in madness, 
| | and that night, and for three years thereafter, he roamed the 
7 mountains, mother-naked, distraught, and wild as the wild 
ri) | beasts. Perhaps the most terrible chapters in the book are 


| those that describe the wild-cat Belus watching Sir Uch- 
tred’s sleep, and how his half-brother hunted the madman 
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with dogs over the mountains. Throughout there is the 


a, | power of striking imagination, but the narrative bears 
| 1 marks of haste, and is marred by crudity and lack of form. | 
ie A circus-rider can ride three horses at once, but no man can | 
| 1) : write three novels at once, as Mr. Crockett has apparently 
i i tried to do in the last few months at the bidding of his pub- 
i 1 lishers. Still, under any circumstances, the author of the 


iT) | “ Stickit Minister,” that admirable collection of short stories, 
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sketches, and pastels, of “ The Raiders’, and of “ Mad Sir 
Uchtred of the Hills,” is one of the most potent literary 
forces that the latter-day critic has to reckon with. 

“Red Cap and Blue Jacket” is an interesting story, and 
one does not want to lay it down. Andrew Prosser is a 
pleasant man to meet, and some of the other characters are 
well drawn. The villain, Lord Wimpole, is not a villain 
after all, but a man of parts and wit, who, realizing that 
false ambition has led him astray, turns from the error 
of his ways and struggles out of the mire. There is 
much healthy humor in the book, and the contrast between 
the proud gaiety of the French nobility during the Reign 
of Terror, the canny wit of the imprisoned Scotchman, and 
the white, still wrath of the English lord, is excellent. But 
Mr. Dunn overwhelms us with oppressive incident. So 
many things happen and happen so quickly, so many catas- 
trophes grow out of each other like luxuriant tropical 
plants, so many seeming plausibilities are found to be rank 
improbabilities, so much ill-suited material, in short, is used 
in the construction of plot and incident, that one feels a 
sense of barbaric profusion, not of pearl and gold, but of 
point lace and rapiers, broad swords and diamonds. 
Treachery and murder, smugglers’ sea fights and press- 
gangs, the French Terror in Paris and out of it, rescues of 
distressed ladies, thrilling escapes on land and sea, remind 
one of boyhood’s dime novels. Enough is as good as 
a feast, but Mr. Dunn has spread several feasts and inter- 
mingled them. In this exotic profusion the sharpness of 
separate incidents is lost. There are scenes in the book as 
tragic as Hugo’s in their possibilities, but the possibilities 
are not worked out. The narrative hints at them and 
hurries on. There are farce scenes that might be keen 
comedy, but there is no time for the presentation. “Red 
Cap and Blue Jacket” uses the possibilities of the historical 
romance to the full in providing incident, but uses them . 
very little in providing anything else. 

Joun FEARNLEY. 
12 
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II. 


Much has been said of late about the “place of the 
novel,” the “ function of the novel,” the artistic sin of using 
the novel as anything but a vehicle for amusement. And 
all to little purpose, for in this utilitarian age a thing is 
going to be used where it will pay best, and if it pays to 
have science, or theology, or politics, or morals, or immorals, 
sugar-coated in novels, the process will go on, even if, as 
the great Mulvaney says, “every commandment (of art) is 
broken between daylight and dark.” Hence these few re- 
marks will be confined to the novel as it is, and not as it 
should be.’ 

Miss Lyell’s “ Doreen” is an example of politics done 
into fiction. Besides the heroine, Doreen, who has a large 
family of small brothers and sisters to support, there is a 
rich and high-born lover, with a marve:lously placable 
mother; a murderer to be concealed, a French valet-villain, 
an all-round New England servant, and a host of obliging 
friends, whose whole object in life seems to be to help the 
heroine. Further, there is a legend and a ghost; but to say 
a ghost, is to be more than moderate, for all through the 
book we meet with apparitions from * Donovan,” from “A 
Hardy Norseman,” from “Knight Errant,” until we feel 
as if we were groping in the dim reaches of Hades. The 
story deals with the Irish question in various costumes. 
That is to say, the dress of the heroine is as carefully and 
incessantly kept before the public as her politics. 

She enters the story, as a child, in a red cloak, singing a 
rebel song. She is always singing rebel songs, for her plan 
is to sing the English nation into a proper view of the Irish 
question. She sings through elections in a green plush 


1 Doreen, by Edna Lyell; Longmans, Green & Co. What Necessity 
Knows, by L. Dougall; Longmans,Green & Co. The Flower of Forgive- 
ness, by Flora Annie Steel; Macmillan & Co. Marcella, by Mrs. Hum- 
-phry Ward; Macmillan & Co. The Prisoner of Zenda, by Anthony Hope; 
Henry Holt & Co. A Change of Air, same author and publishers. 
The Wings of Icarus, by Laurence Alma Tadema; Macmillan & Co. 
Quaker Idyls, by Sarah M. H. Gardner; Henry Holt & Co. 
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cloak, through groans and hisses at Albert Hall in white 
poplin, through a city dinner in white silk; goes to 
the concealed murderer in white silk and Niphetos roses, 
to a sick child in pink silk, to the funeral of her lover's 
mother in black serge; she is arrested in a fur cloak, 
in a shawl she lays the chief ghost, she goes to her lover 
in prison in a jacket and hat. It is to be hoped that, when 
her real end comes, she dies in an ordinary night-gown. 
What she accomplishes for Ireland, except the winning of 
her lover to the Home Rule party, is not very clearly demon- 
strated, but the story leaves the Prime Minister making 
Home Rule speeches, leaves the hero and the heroine and 
their baby, who also sings rebel songs, turning their country 
house into a convalescents’ home (for English people, how- 
ever), where the old maids of this and the author’s other 
stories, who failed to marry this and other heroes, find 
their vocations. 

Miss Dougall’s “ What Necessity Knows” is hard to 
classify. It does not deal with science, or politics, or 
morals, or theology. It cannot be called didactic, and is 
surely not amusing. The story opens on a Canadian 
lumber place, where a young and red-headed woman is dis- 
puting with a middle-aged and rough lumberman as to the 
disposal of the body of the red-headed woman’s father. 
This very unfilial heroine is anxious to go along with the 
corpse, which has to be taken away for burial, and so reach 
the outer world. The man insists that she must remain in 
the wilderness and marry him. The dispute is ended by 
the red-headed young woman’s retiring to the room where 
her father lies in a roughly made and carelessly closed 
coffin. She solves the problem by dragging the corpse out 
and dropping it into a gulch behind the house, we are not 
told how, and putting herself into the coffin. The coffin is 
then carted away to a desolate railway station, where 
the heroine terrifies the agent by a resurrection scene, and 
escapes. She stops a train by a fire on the track, and so 
reaches what the author seems to call civilization. This is 
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the best part of the book, even though we cannot find any- 
thing morally or physically admirable in any of the characters. 
The picture of the sleepy passengers in the stopped train is 
too accurately done —the unhappy reader is made to smell 
the bad air and see the ugly people in all the contorted and 
painful positions overwearied humanity takes in unconscious 
sleep. This is not art, it is commonplace photography, 
which is neither elevating nor amusing. Reaching the 
crude, small town, where for the future the story is laid, the 
red-headed young woman hires out as maid of all work to 
a family newly arrived from England. As was to be ex- 
pected from a person of her push and energy, she very soon 
takes entire charge of this family, but, as was not to be ex- 
pected from any description before given of her personal 
charms, she develops into a beauty. Very shortly she finds 
that the field presented by the English family is too small, 
and she carries her red head and her energy to the hotel of 
the town and takes charge of that. This varied and bril- 
liant career, however, does the heroine little good, for after 
all she comes to the lame and impotent conclusion of mar- 
rying the original lumberman. Other characters are a too- 
smart young man from the States, an English clergyman 
risen from the lower classes, his brother, who clings to the 
trade of his father (butcher), and the English family above 
mentioned. The eldest daughter of the family, though said 
to be well-born, becomes quite intimate with the red-headed 
maid-of-all-work, and ends up by marrying the clergyman’s 
brother, “the most fascinating of butchers.” A crazy Ad- 
ventist preacher fills out the list. The book strikes us as 
unlovely aud sordid. If analyzed, strong scenes might be 
found, but one scarcely cares to take that trouble with a 
production which shows neither culture nor genius. 

After Rudyard Kipling’s revelation of life in India, one 
would take up with some reluctance, unless one knew the 
author beforehand, Mrs. Flora Annie Steel’s volume of short 
stories bearing the title “The Flower of Forgiveness.” 
Until the days of Kipling, and we gladly add of the author 
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under discussion, India “lay in darkness and the shadow 
of death.” It was a misty land of Nabobs and livers, of 
orphans and Ayahs; a land full of the graves of actual 
parents and potential husbands ; a land hung round with Vic- 
toria crosses and broken hearts. If ever an author needed 
an orphan hero or herome, the parents were promptly 
buried in India. If ever an old maid of a type other than a 
pickled cucumber was needed, she came on the scene hung 
round with tiger teeth and claws, and in her sombre eyes 
and faithful-to-one-memory-and-one-love air, we easily read 
the story of the lover dead in India. If a hero was needed 
to electrify a county, and to marry the beautiful but poverty- 
stricken and much snubbed heroine, where could a more 
charming Lochinvar be found than in a Victoria-crossed 
soldier from India? Who can say what modern fiction owes 
to India, that long enduring land of curry, and mutiny, and 
mystery? 

Under Kipling and our present author, the debt to India 
has been increased, and though it may still be to the novel- 
ist a “limbo large and broad” for supernumeraries, we 
think of it now as something quite near, and truly realize 
its beauties and its horrors. 

In the story “ For the Faith,” the second in the volume 
under; review, we catch many humorous glimpses of 
great truths. For instance, old Dhurm Singh’s bewilder- 
ment over the picture cards and letters sent him from Eng- 
land by the evangelical maiden aunt of his young master, 
Sonny éaéa, urging him to “safeguard himself against cer- 
tain damnation by becoming an infidel,” is an admirable 
touch, and the old man, nibbling his opium and puzzling 
over these strange contradictions, is a pathetic comment on 
missionary zeal. Too respectful of his master’s people to 
destroy the cards, and too orthodox to disseminate such 
things among the faithful, the old ex-soldier ties them up 
with his pension papers and hides them in his tunic. His 
young master’s arrival as an officer in the Salvation Army 
is a great shock, but the old man tries to adapt himself. 
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The keen scent which the one-time servants of gentlemen 
have for people of a lower class, is clearly shown, bringing 
forcibly to mind the pride of the Southern slave in his mas- 
ter’s standing, his anxious care for the well-being of his 
master’s children, and his scorn for the nouveau riche. 

Sonny dada, the ardent young missionary, learns much 
from the old servant, who endures paticatly his master’s 
objects in life —temperance, the conversion of the heathen, 
and the abolishing of the opium trade, luoking on them as 
vagaries of youth. He saves his master’s life with opium 
although he almost loses his own by keeping a promise not 
to use it. He, in turn, is saved by a Scotch physician who 
has much common sense and a great contempt for philan- 
thropic fanatics, the gad-flies of every generation, whose 
fads are sometimes as disastrous as young physicians or as 
epidemics. 

Many of these stories are terrible, as are Kipling’s, 
always more terrible to the looker-on from above than to 
the actor. The English eye that sees, the English ear 
that hears, puts its own horror into the scene, that tor the 
native is natural, commonplace. 

Progress is life, and we are all, the whole of christen- 
dom, the outcome of missionary enterprise —we, the de- 
spised Gentiles! What imagination can picture the con- 
dition of the world but for the “ Apostle to the Gentiles” 
and the lessons he taught? And yet, it must have been 
hard for those cultivated old gentlemen of Rome and 
Athens to put up with the crudities of the under-bred 
christians of that early day? St. Paul, of course, was an 
educated gentleman, but what was he among so many? 
Have we not a great contempt for the leveller who would 
have us treat the negro 1s our brother in deed as well as in 
word? And do we not carefully avoid the Salvation Army 
that fraternizes too comfortably with the gutter “ four- 
hundred?” Do we not look on these iconoclasts of caste 
lines very much as old Dhurm Singh looked on his dear, 
but mistaken Sonny dasa, or as Miss Raeburn and Mrs. 
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Boyce looked on the astonishing Marcella? Lady Winter- 
bourne, “ who was always trying to reconcile the ends of 
eternal justice with the measures of the Tory party,” under- 
stood Marcella better, and yet suffered more with and 
through the girl than the mother did. Mrs. Boyce, however, 
having been wrecked, heart and soul, by the father of this 
elemental young woman, was not to be blamed for regard- 
ing the blood with doubtful eyes, nor for cultivating an 
aloofness from the same. 

“Marcella” may be classified as socialism done into 
fiction, and, of course, well done. It is the strongest by 
far of the author’s books. Without question, Mrs. Ward 
has the best right to know the English girl of to-day as she 
really is. That is to say, a woman of Mrs. Ward’s ability 
must truly know her own kind in her own land. When, 
then, in presenting Marcella to the public, she at the same 
time introduces an Italian grandmother to account for Mar- 
cella’s “passions,” which “ were half-civilized and South- 
ern,” we must believe that she knows what she is about. 
We, ourselves, have always thought that an Italian grand- 
mother, or something of the kind, was necessary to an 
English girl who intended to be anything that was not well- 
bred and amiable. Of late we have been terribly shocked, 
we have been taken off our feet and carried out to sea, by 
the horrid flood of “ Dodos,” and “ Yellow Asters,” and 
“ Superfluous Women.” Rescue seemed almost hopeless, 
until in this Italian grandmother, deemed necessary in order 
to account for Marcella’s vagaries, Mrs. Ward has thrown 
us a life line, and restored our belief in the English girl. 

That Marcella is crude and trying, no one will deny, but 
what with murders, and hangings, and drunken rows, and 
horrid scamps, and other disappointments, she finally beats 
herself into very fine shape, and when all is over, eats her 
humble pie as only a noble nature could. Mrs. Boyce, 
though little seen and less conversed with, is a most re- 
markable character, put in with a few masterly strokes. 
Just as Robert Elsmere’s mother, a happy-go-lucky old 
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Irish woman, stands out from the canvas, the best touch in 
all that book, because the most natural, so Mrs. Boy ce 
stands before us, pathetic, rigid, aloof, the most artistic piece 
of work that Mrs. Ward has done. 

One small factor in a great change, whether for the bet- 
ter or the worse God only can tell, Marcella strikes out 
recklessly, putting her high-strung self into the place of 
every poor creature whose life touches hers, and suffering 
far more acutely than their minds or nerves would ever 
permit them to suffer. Game and game laws seemed to 
her a vicious temptation, set up by the rich for the de- 
struction of the poor. Yet, as young Leven said, “I don’t 
steal their chickens; I buy the pheasant eggs, and I buy 
the pheasant hens to sit on them and the coops to rear them 
in,’—just as Smith or Jones might say, “I buy the eggs 
and the incubator and I will shoot any darkey I catch stealing 
my chickens.” To us there seems to be as much justice in 
the one as in the other, and we are fain to say, as much 
sport. But not so Marcella, and she beat and tore not only 
herself, but all her friends against the customs and laws of 
ages. She does not realize that stealing is stealing, and 
murder is murder, and must be dealt with as such, nor 
does she realize that there is less need for either to- 
day than ever before in the history of the world. There has 
never been an age when man has been so truly “ his brother’s 
keeper ;”” when the purple-and-fine-linen of the earth have 
been so willing, nay, anxious, to step down into the dust of 
the highway and to lift up the “ beasts of the people ;”” when 
the comfortless troubles of the poor were so realized and 
legislated for. Marcella saw more clearly when she looked 
up from the slums; then she was thankful for the beautiful 
homes and the good people—* it was good that there should 
be such places.” Her restlessness made her leave them and 
go away, but she was glad to remember them. 

“Marcella ” is a book that makes one think and feel too 
much, perhaps, in these strenuous days when nerves are 
strained like fiddle-strings and played upon momently by 
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all the modern inventions for annihilating time and space— 
when the only hope of peace from world fairs, and expo- 
sitions, and telephones, and electric cars, and all the 
other crazing machines and life-absorbents is a voyage 
in a sailing vessel or a journey across the desert on a 
camel. Barring these, the unstrung wretch of a worker 
should take up Anthony Hope’s “ Prisoner of Zenda.” The 
size, the shape, the paper, print, and binding, are all de- 
lightful, while the matter is pure and unadulterated old-time 
fiction, free from introspection, or evolution, or science, or 
religion, or socialism, or environment, or politics, or theol- 
ogy, with never a reform or a prevention-to-anything society 
in sight, and only a touch on the blood-curdling subject of 
heredity. Just a smirch of it, sufficient to give the hero a 
red head and a long nose, a present from a grandmother 
who, though rickety in morals, must have been an interest- 
ing old person. The story is full of delightful murders and 
hair-breadth escapes and charming villains, with here and 
there a fair lady and a love scene, with here and there an 
apology for the medizval or border method of insisting on 
law and order. 

Beginning in the Park Lane of to-day, in half a dozen 
little pages we are landed in the Middle Ages, and only now 
and then are we shocked back to the nineteenth century by 
the mention of a railway train. But as a rule the characters 
tear about on horseback, and swim in moats, and clatter 
over draw-bridges, and draw swords and daggers in a way 
that brings back to us, as one strain can bring back the 
grand orchestra, the long-ago eagerness with which we 
read “Ivanhoe” and “ Kenilworth,” and lived every word 
of them. But through all this blood-on-the-moon activity 
there steals a silver shaft of light—a tender gleam of love 
that in the end proves to be “the love that loves alway.” 
And the pathos of it lingers long after we have closed the 
book. “The Prisoner of Zenda,” however, jn spite of all 
its medizval flavor, has about it the hurry of the day. 
Perhaps the day will have nothing slow, will not let any 
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man be the kind of king that Rudolf Rassendyll was, for 
more than three months, and the skilful author knows it. 

In the companion volume by the same writer, “A 
Change of Air,’ we find a short biographical sketch, a 
picture of Anthony Hope, and the fact that his full name is 
Anthony Hope Hawkins. Mr. Hawkins was born in 1863, 
is the son of a clergyman, a graduate of Oxford, a lawyer 
with chambers in the Middle Temple, stood as Liberal can- 
didate for Parliament, was defeated by Viscount Curzon, 
and wrote his first book in 1890. “A Change of Air” is 


his seventh and latest story, and is in marked contrast to 


“The Prisoner of Zenda.” It is clever, but not as clever; 
it is humorous, bright, cheerful, and pathetic, but all in a less 
degree than the former book. Perhaps we think this because 
we are so accustomed to English country life as shown in 
books and so unaccustomed to the Kingdom of Ruritania. 
Perhaps it is because we read possible stories constantly and 
fairy stories never, that we are so charmed with “The Pris- 
oner of Zenda.” Be that as it may, there seems to be a 
glamour over the one that does not rest on the other. The 
characters in “ A Change of Air” are admirably drawn, 
Philip Hume being the best, perhaps, the Mayor, Mrs. 
Hodges, and Johnstone coming very close on his heels. 
Tora Smith is better done, we think, than either Janet or 
Nellie, save at the end, where Nellie makes her confession. 
Roberts is put in as well as a Radical grown too radical, in 
short, a lunatic, can be, and the would-be murder and actual 
suicide grow well nigh humorous in his hands. The story 
moves easily, carries the reader along, and ends happily, 
so that, perhaps, it fulfils better than its companion volume 
the whole duty of the novel, for “The Prisoner of Zenda” 
ends with a touch of pathos that is rather keen to be amusing. 

Too much cake is not wholesome, and to go through a 
pile of novels in order to review them is like stuffing cake 
without so much as a draught of water between the differ- 
ent loaves to clear the throat. But whether it be rich cake, 
or what, as children, we called “ choke-cake,” the imponder- 
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able choke-cake that was always declared to be best for 
children, we must go on with the feast, and it may be that 
toward the end we are too overfed to rise as we should on 
“The Wings of Icarus.” 

This book cannot be called “rich cake,” and though it 
is better than choke-cake, it cannot be called grateful, or 
comforting, or nourishing. Perhaps it may have met with 
an accident in baking, or there was too much sugar, or 
something that should have been there to stiffen it was left 
out. We don’t know, and cooking is such a mystery that 
perhaps we had better change our figure to something more 
simple. Perhaps we had better drop figures altogether, and 
quote the book, trying only not to make it into hash, the 
deepest mystery of all. 

To begin at the end, the author tells the story of Icarus, 
saying: ‘Make unto yourselves wings and fly! My 
wings were strong, and should have borne me further; I fall 
and die, yet I have seen the sun.” This sun of the heroine’s 
was love, yet why she should have loved the man she did, 
is a mystery as deep as cooking or hash. 

An assertion like this needs proof, so we will give some 
of Emilia’s many descriptions of her Gabriel’s ways and 
manners and personal appearance, and let the reader fall in 
love or not, as he or she sees best: “His nose is large, 
rather thin, and not straight; his mouth is large, but finely 
shaped ; I think he smiles a little crookedly. Any way, his 
eyes are beautiful. They are set far apart and are strangely 
expressive. For the rest, he is more freckled than any one 
I ever saw, and his hair, which is of no particular color, is 
rather long and thrown off the temples, save for one lock 
that continually falls forward.” Further, she says he was 
tall, slender, and awkward. This description is written to 
the heroine’s friend, Mrs. Constance Norris, who is sepa- 
rated, not divorced, from her husband, and who, not loving 
her mother, gets, because of these facts, all Emilia’s 
sympathy. 

Emilia finds out that this Gabriel, whom, by the way, she 
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meets accidentally in a wood, has a father and maiden aunt 
near at hand in a cottage, and after she and he have met 
several times in the highways and hedges, she determines 
that it will be the correct thing for her to go and call on the 
aunt. In the garden of the cottage she meets a man whom 
she takes for an ill-dressed gardener. Notwithstanding 
this surmise, she shakes hands with him cordially, after he 
has scraped the earth off his fingers. He leads her into the 
house, and she discovers him to be Gabriel’s father. The 
family are a trio of worn-out London people, who, having 
enough to feed themselves, and being perfectly certain that 
they have but one life, conclude that they would prefer to 
spend it in the country. The description of the disorderly 
house, reduced to this condition by the fact that each mem- 
ber of the household insists on being absolutely free, and of 
Emilia’s reception, is good. She hears a scuffling sound as 
“of someone coming down stairs head foremost,” and the 
hero appears. The aunt in turn squeezes the heroine’s 
hand “as if it had been a sponge.” They all retire to the 
kitchen, where they try to have tea, but as the tea is out, 
they have cocoa. ‘They ate voraciously, and we talked 
meanwhile in the silliest fashion, about nothing at all. 
laughing until the tears ran down our cheeks.” ‘“* When we 
had done, Gabriel stood up, chair and all, and came beside 
me. ‘What do you think of us,’ he asked. ‘Aren’t we 
rather nice?’ Emilia answers with effusion that they are, 
and complains bitterly of her own orderly house and re- 
spectable family. When the hour for her departure comes, 
Gabriel is to see her home, and naturally, we think, looks 
for a hat, but Emilla knows him better than we do. ‘“*‘ Be- 
loved aunt,’ he cried, ‘there used to be a hat somewhere!’ 
I assured him that he need not discomfort himself for my 
sake, and he bounded forth bareheaded with a yell of ex- 
ultation.” 

Before very long Emilia finds that Gabriel is a great 
poet and that she is in love with him. But do what she and 
the aunt will, Gabriel will not see this very patent fact. At 
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last she decides to leave Fletcher Hall, and goes to the cot- 
tage to say good-bye. This wakes Gabriel up, she stays, 
and they become engaged. After this the proprieties de- 
mand that Gabriel call on Emilia’s uncle, so Emilia goes to 
the cottage to fetch him and has much to do to persuade 
him. Finally she sends him off to dress, and waits in the 
kitchen until he comes. 

“There he stood without hat or gloves. 

“*T am ready,’ said he. 

“*You imp!’ I cried; ‘you've been playing about! 
What have you been at all this time? Do you suppose I 
can present such a scarecrow to my relations?’ 

“* Emilia, answered the poor dear very solemnly, ‘I 
have washed !’”’ 

But Emilia thinks this insufficient; and she, and the 
father, and the aunt turn in on the poor wretch, brushing 
and polishing him within an inch of his life ; the heroine being 
obliged to “ hold him down with both hands.” When all is 
done, and we are feeling how tousled Emilia herself must 
look after this struggle, she longs to weep over her handi- 
work. “*You poor dear!’ I cried, ‘Oh, Jane, doesn’t he 
look horrible?’”” The wedding day is fixed for the spring, 
but postponed until Gabriel finishes a poem. Mean- 
while, Constance arrives, and after a little demur proceeds 
to fall in love with her dear Emilia’s Gabriel. Let us sup- 
pose that Emilia has improved him somewhat. Emilia sees 
how matters are going, but stands to her guns, and in spite 
of a written agreement that she and Gabriel will not hold 
each other bound, even after marriage, if love ceases, she 
marries him out of hand, and they go away. At the end of 
a year, and of an illness, during which she has time to think 
better of it, Emilia brings him back, determined that Con- 
stance must be divorced from her husband and accept 
Gabriel. For pecuniary reasons, Constance’s mother objects 
to the divorce, and Emilia has to leave that small item out 
of her scheme. But nothing daunted, she brings them to- 
gether, joins their hands, then rushing out into the darkness, 
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lies down on the grass. After awhile she hears the other 
two fleeing from exch other, then she goes to her home. 
About midnight she bethinks herself that Gabriel might 
commit suicide. She goes in search of him, and finds him 
at the cottage just in the act. She persuades him out of it, 
and after awhile they hunt up Constance. A note is found, 
then she is found, dead; and Gabriel and Emilia separate 
on the spot. 

As they were all “ full blown infidels,” thinking no more 
of suicide than ordinary people do of taking a pill, we do 
not understand why they did not have a suicide bee, and do 
the thing up artistically. 

Of strange sentiments, and thoughts, and turns of ex- 
pression, the book is full. Emilia is obliged to have family 
prayers. “TI, infidel, read the prayers that are to strengthen 
the household through the day. When, at a given point, all 
the maid-servants rise, whirl round in their calico gowns, 
and turn their demure backs to me as they kneel in a row, I 
do not know whether to laugh or to cry.” Of love, she 
says: ‘“ We are such fools, we women. When a man loves, 
he is all that he was, plus love ; when we love, we throw our- 
selves headlong into the flood, and are nothing that we 
were.” And again: “You have never really loved any 
man, you; so perhaps you don’t know what it is to be afraid 
of your own eyes, because you feel that every time they rest 
on that thing you love, your poor heart runs and looks out 
of the window.” 

To say that the book is untrammelled, is to express very 
inadequately its jelly-fish constitution as to creeds and con- 
ventions. There is nothing stable anywhere in it. Nothing 
to help humanity to think a higher thought, or to breathe a 
purer breath, or to have one longing nobler than self- 
gratification. Nothing to help us even to a genuine laugh. 

There are many things besides cooking that are mys- 
teries to us, and one is Quakers. We may add that, since 
we have read “Quaker Idyls”, we have no desire to 
extend our knowledge in that direction. The stories are 
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well told. It is the Quakers that are slow, unutterably slow. 
Of course, this does not preclude their being unutterably 
good, or their having an immense amount of thrifty common- 
sense ; but poetry, fancy, imagination, are all as absent as 
the bone was from Mother Hubbard's cupboard. 

The “ Ante-Bellum Letters” are the best things in the 
book, and though they give a rather blood-thirsty picture 
of the be-pistoled, be-knived, diabolical slave-holder, they 
also give an unbiased view of the thank-God-I-am-not-as- 
other-men abolitionist. 

We, naturally, are not as sorry as “thy simple Sally” 
was that all of Boston was not of this type, some being 
wicked enough to stand by the Constitution, and not to look 
upon it as a “ covenant with hell.” Some people, also, were 
sufficiently depraved to play whist, and also to have brandy 
in their mince pies, and to call their servants “ servants and 
not domestics.” Indeed “simple Sally” does not feel her- 
self in Boston until she goes to an anti-slavery fair, where 
she meets all the abolitionist leaders. But even here they 
have some worldly music, and Sally’s pleasure is greatly tem- 
pered by her not being able to get a piece of “ temperance 
mince pie,” which we are free to think must have been very 
poor pies. Pies seem to have been Sally’s secret sin, and 
we are tempted to sigh over her carnal mind. We are 
shocked, too, to find that on a very virtuous page Sally was 
not astonished when in the crowd some one seized her hand ; 
but, oh, fie, Sally! “ was very happy when I lifted my eyes 
and saw bending over me the familiar face of Edward H.” 
* Picture it, think of it, dissolute man!” Sally, Sally! You 
had better have eaten mince pies with brandy in them; you 
had better have fallen to the depth of playing whist, or 
even poker: even a little worldly music, or a feather in your 
Sunday hat would have been better than surreptitious 
squeezing of hands in a crowd. 

Still, as we are led to believe that “ simple Sally ” landed 
her “ good Edward H.,” not only in the true fold of temper- 
ance and the Republican party, but also in the labyrinth of 
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matrimony, we must close our eyes to this fall from grace. 
And after all “simple Sally” was a very nice girl. As we 
have said, it is the fault of the Quakers and not of the 
author, that these stories are not more thrilling. She has 
evidently done the best possible with her material, and as 
every class is now being studied and written about, we see 
no reason why the Quakers should not have their turn. At 
all events, “ Quaker Idyls” is a wholesome little volume, 
and we feel that it would be a good thing if there were 


more Quaker-like sobriety in our latter-day writers. 
BARNWELL ELLIorr. 
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DR. ELY ON SOCIAL REFORM.’ 


The words that Dr. Ely has chosen for his title are now 
firmly fixed in the vocabulary of the public. Whatever, 
moreover, may be one’s attitude with regard to the philosophy 
of socialism, one very naturally wishes to learn something 
of its ideals and conceptions. In spite, however, of the 
growing number of monographs and books on the subject, 
it is often difficult to form an intelligent opinion of social- 
ism, either one way or the other. Where ignorance does 
not leave one in darkness, the flame of enthusiasm blinds. 
Not infrequently, too, anarchy, nihilism, and socialism are 
so confused that it is well-nigh impossible to distinguish a 
Most from a Saint Simon, or a Santo from a Marx. To ex- 
plain this general lack of information regarding one of the 
weightiest subjects of the age, it is only necessary to refer 
to the meagre outlines of the average text-book on political 
economy. Social progress does not appear to have brought 
with it a commensurate degree of social intelligence. Ina 
word, society has grown more rapidly than the individuals 
composing it, and, as a consequence, we find ourselves con- 
fronted by problems whose answers must be sought by men 
utterly at sea. What is the result? Read our newspapers 
and statutes. But there is the promise of better things from 
that school of thinkers, who, looking upon society as an 
organism with laws of its own, are devoting their best 
efforts to the field of sociology. And, after all, satisfactory 
conclusions regarding our present economic life can only be 
reached after such faithful research as we have just de- 
scribed. Even to attempt improvements along any other 
lines would be to fly in the face of experience. 


! Socialism and Social Reform, by Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy and Director of the School of Economics, 
Political Science, and History in the University of Wisconsin: New York, 
and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1894. 
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Now the merest tyro must realize that society, as at pres- 
ent constituted, is slowly undergoing a transformation. 
Whether or not our institutions will be able to stand the 
tests to which they are being subjected, the future must 
answer. We can but hope for the best. Signs are not 
wanting, however, which point to great industrial revo- 
lutions. Are the pulsations due to the fever of a diseased 
body or are they the faint struggles of a higher civilization 
not yet ripe for birth? None can tell. The new work of 
Dr. Ely on “Socialism and Social Reform,” comes, there- 
fore, most opportunely, for never before has his theme been 
more often on the lips of men. 

To the performance of his task the author brings the re- 
sults of a long and scholarly preparation, abundant evidence 
of which is revealed on every page of his book. Nor does 
Dr. Ely require any introduction. His numerous pub- 
lications in the field of economy and finance, to say nothing 
of his career as teacher, first at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and latterly at the University of Wisconsin, have 
already won national recognition. That institution, more- 
over, is singularly fortunate which retains the services of a 
scholar whose enlarged sympathies in the cause of humanity 
have always been tempered by the conserving christian vir- 
tues. Nor does the University of Wisconsin appear to be 
unmindful of this fact, as is illustrated by an incident so 
fresh in the mind of the public as barely to require mention. 
Suffice it to say, however, that shortly after the publication 
last July of Superintendent Wells’ preposterous charges, 
the committee of investigation appointed by the Board of 
Regents of the University of Wisconsin, declared, in sub- 
stance, that not a single accusation of Mr. Wells could be 
substantiated by facts. The committee then spoke these 
ringing words in support of scientific freedom: ‘ We can- 
not for a moment believe that knowledge has reached its 
final goal, or that the present condition of society is perfect. 
We must, therefore, welcome from our teachers such dis- 
cussions as shall suggest the means and prepare the way by 
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which knowledge may be extended, present evils be removed, 
and others prevented. We believe that we would be un- 
worthy the position we hold if we did not believe in prog- 
ress in all departments of knowledge. In all lines of aca- 
demic investigation, it is of the utmost importance that the 
investigator shall be absolutely free to follow the indications 
of truth, wherever they may lead.” 

It is the book before us which especially incurred the 
displeasure of Mr. Wells. President Adams, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, appears, however, to have read the 
volume with different eyes from those of the Wisconsin 
Superintendent of Education. In a recent letter to Zhe 
Milwaukee Sentinel, he declares that “it is impossible to 
judge from any sentence to be found whether the author 
favors or opposes the doctrines he expounds. The presen- 
tation is purely one of exposition.” It is this critical, im- 
partial, colorless spirit which renders the book so valuable. 
Scientific in its treatment, it is written in a style so clear 
and terse that even a layman may read it understandingly. 
The work is supplemented by a copious bibliography, while 
numerous appendices contain excerpts from socialistic plat- 
forms and statistical tables illustrating the growth of the 
voting strength of the European socialists. The list of 
authorities, possibly the best in the language, might perhaps 
have been rendered even more serviceable had it contained 
references to magazine articles. This defect, however, if it 
really be a defect, is partially remedied by an enumera- 
tion of socialistic and anarchistic journals. Among the 
authorities on general socialism, Centzen’s Geschichte der 
Soctalen Frage is not mentioned, nor does “ Cesar’s Col- 
umn,” Ignatius Donnelly’s fantastic romance, find a place 
in the catalogue of socialistic fiction. These, however, are 
the merest minutiae of criticism, aimed as they are, not at 
the body of the work, but at its extremities. 

Following economic tradition, Dr. Ely divides his book 
into four parts. Part I is entitled: “The Nature of Social- 
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ism.” In ten brief chapters the author, after distinguishing 
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between the various uses of the word “ socialism,” gives 
a rapid survey of the evolution of socialistic ideas. The 
evidences of an alleged irresistible current of socialism 
are then adduced, and socialism is contrasted with other 
schemes of industrial change. Part II. of the work treats 
of “The Strength of Socialism” in the production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption of wealth, while succeeding 
chapters are devoted to an estimate of the influence of 
socialism in art, and in individual and municipal activity. 
Parts III. and IV. are styled, respectively, “The Weakness 
of Socialism” and “The Golden Mean, or Practicable 
Social Reform,” and in his concluding chapters Dr. Ely 
touches upon some of the most vital questions of the hour. 
His chapters on the optimism of socialism with respect to 
the future, and its pessimism with respect to the present, are 
particularly worthy of mention. 

On the very important subject of the menace of socialism 
to liberty, our author makes some acute remarks. ‘“ We 
may say,’ he observes, “that at present there are two 
spheres of occupation, the public and the private, and that 
each offers an escape from the other. He who feels that 
he is restrained or oppressed in the public service may 
seek relief in private employments, or he may endeavor to 
establish a business of his own. On the other hand, those 
who are oppressed in private employment find a refuge and 
a larger freedom in the public service. There would, un- 
der socialism, be only one considerable sphere of employ- 
ment, and there is reason to fear that the inability to escape 
from the public sphere would compel the submission to 
onerous and tyrannical conditions, imposed by the admin- 
istrative heads of the business in which one might be en- 
gaged.” 

One cannot read Dr. Ely’s book without fully recognizing 
the failure of /atssez faire principles in many branches of 
industry. The day of the small, independent proprietor, 
with his limited number of men, bound to their employer 
by the friendliest ties, appears to be vanishing before the 
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rise of huge mills whose stockholders seldom, if ever, see 
their thousands of employees. The division of labor, too, 
seems destined to substitute status for contract, while at 
least in some enterprises, amalgamation appears as inev- 
itable as crystallization does in chemistry. Now men of 
the Manchester way of thinking insisted that the free play 
of individualism would bring the highest good to society. 
But were they not largely influenced by that spirit of mer- 
cantilism at once the bane and glory of their nation? Adam 
Smith and his earlier disciples, moreover, lived under con- 
ditions radically dissimilar from those brought about by the 
more recent inventions of science. While, therefore, com- 
petition may be “the life of trade,” (to borrow a favorite 
expression) the principle has been found to mean just the 
reverse in some particular industries. No class in modern 
society appears to have learned this lesson more thoroughly 
than the so-called captains of industry. Their intelligent 
sagacity has accordingly found expression in those colos- 
sal trusts whose deep shadows are already upon us. 

In the business of transportation especially, which 
furnishes the arteries of ‘our present industrial body, the 
tendency toward consolidation everywhere manifests itself 
It took the English Parliament a long time to wake up 
to the fact that Stephenson’s railway was not a land canal. 
Finally, however, after years of futile legislative enactments 
and enormous expenditures of money, consolidation of rail- 
way interests was regarded as inevitable. Competition 
thus went down in its ancient stronghold. Yet, curiously 
enough, America has adhered to some of the discarded 
traditions of the mother country with a pertinacity that is 
inexplicable. 

There is one point which is often'lost sight of in social_ 
listic discussions. As Dr. Ely well brings out, the exertions 
of the socialists are more in the direction of municipaliza- 
tion than of nationalization. Nor should it be forgotten that 
there are several branches of industry, including agricul- 
ture, which find no place in socialistic schemes. In this 
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connection Dr. Ely mentions four principles which appear 
to lie at the basis of the philosophy of socialism : 

First, it is claimed that it is the material instruments of 
production which should be owned in common, and not all 
wealth. 

Secondly, it is claimed that production should be 
managed in common. 

Thirdly, it is claimed that the income of society should 
be distributed by the common authority. 

Fourthly, it is claimed that private property should be in 
the larger proportion of income, 7. ¢., that every individual 
should be secured an annual income sufficient to supply 
all rational wants. 

From the tables showing the growth of the social dem- 
ocratic party of Germany since the foundation of the em- 
pire, it appears that in 1871 that party polled 124,655 votes, 
which elected two members to the Reichstag. In 1893, less 
than a quarter of a century later, the votes had increased to 
1,876,738 and the members of the Reichstag to forty-four. 

It is to be hoped, in conclusion, that this book, the 
methods of which are so admirably critical, analytical, and 
historical, will find its way into the hands of all good citi- 
zens. Its effect can scarcely be other than wholesome, 
especially when it is read in the spirit in which it was writ- 
ten, that of a conservative patriotism. 


B. J. RAMAGE. 
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SOME TRANSLATIONS FROM HORACE. 


That to attempt to translate Horace is to attempt the im- 
possible is a statement that has long since passed into a 
proverb, of which no one makes greater use than the Hora- 
tian translator himself. Perhaps we owe to this proverbial 
impossibility the fact that the translator of Horace is always 
with us. A living, breathing antinomy, he writes a modest 
preface, then muttering to himself “ 27 mortalibus ardui est,” 
he tries to scale very heaven in his folly, to rush blindly 
“per vetitum nefas.’ But because he has loved much, 
therefore shall much be forgiven him. If Horace were not 
Horace, his translators would be more successful, but surely 
they would be fewer in number. To love Horace passion- 
ately and not try to translate him would be to flout that 
principle of altruism in which Mr. Kidd discovers, poeti- 
cally if not philosophically, the motive force of civilization. 
** We love Horace, therefore we must endeavor to set him 
forth in a way to make others love him,” is what all trans- 
lators say to themselves, consciously or unconsciously, when 
they decide to publish their respective renditions. And who 
shall blame them? For where is the critic, competent to 
judge their work, who has not himself listened to the 
Siren’s song if but for a moment in his youth, who has not 
a version of some Horatian ode hid away in his portfolio, 
the memory of which will forever prevent him from flinging 
a stone at his fellow offenders? 

Now, if to translate Horace be impossible, it is hardly 
less impossible to explain fully the causes of his unbounded 
popularity. Admirers of Lucretius and Catullus tell us 
very plainly that he is not a great poet, but somehow we do 
not resent the charge; we only read him, if possible, more 
diligently and affectionately. We leave our critical faculties 
in abeyance when Dante’ introduces him to us along with 
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Homer and Ovid and Lucan, and our hearts tell us that he 
is, in the truest sense, worthy to walk with the greatest of 
these companions. We feel sure that Virgil must have 
loved him as a man; we have proof that Milton loved 
him as a poet. We deny to him “the grand manner,” but 
we attribute to him every charm. When we seek to ana- 
lyze this charm, we find that where we can point out ten of 
its elements, such as wit, humor, vivacity, sententiousness, 
kindliness, and the like, there are ten others, equally potent 
but more subtle, that escape us altogether. So we turn the 
saying of Buffon into “the charm is the man,” and content- 
edly exchange analysis for enjoyment. And yet we are 
firmly persuaded that no author is more worthy of the 
painstaking study characteristic of modern scholarship than 
is this same Epicurean poet, who so utterly defies analy- 
sis and would be the first to smile at our ponderous 
erudition. We feel that the scholar who should devote the 
best years of his life to studying the influence of Horace 
upon subsequent literatures, and to collecting the tributes that 
have been paid to his genius by the great and worthy of all 
lands and ages, would deserve our heartfelt benedictions.’ 
We conclude, in short, that that most exquisite of epithets, 
“the well-beloved,” so inappropriately bestowed upon the 
worthless and flippant French king, belongs to Horace and 
to Horace alone, jure divino. 

But this praise. of Horace and defense of his trans- 
lators fails to explain or justify the publication of the dozen 
versions that follow. There must be a limit to all things, 
and the time may be near when some critic from motives of 
sheer humanity must play a part toward translations from 
Horace somewhat analogous to that played by the Caliph 
Omar toward the Alexandrian library. If the line has to be 
drawn at the present versions, I shall bear my fate in 
silence, having the original Horace to fall back upon. I 
may say, however, in extenuation of my rashness, that for 


1 See in this connection the eloquent paragraph in Sir Theodore Mar- 
tin’s Works of Horace, vol. i., p. 182. 
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exactly half my life Horace has been my chosen compan- 
ion — especially the Horace of the Odes. I shall never for- 
get the evening I first read the.“ Axeg? monumentum,” and 
set to work to translate it into school-boy couplets, which 
won the commendation of an honored teacher, and seem to 
me now, after a lapse of sixteen years, to be better than many 
versions of the same ode from tried and older hands. From 
that evening to the present moment, the desire to see Horace 
in an English dress of my own stitching has never left me. 
It probably never will, and I should regret to part with it as 
much as I should to part with the well-worn pocket copy of 
the Latin original, which has helped me to while away many 
an hour on a deer stand and on a belated train. If, now, any 
reader demand further explanation or apology for the sheaf 
of translations I am venturing to make public, many of 
which have accomplished their Horatian minority of nine 
years, I am powerless to give it except in the quaint words 
of the Reverend John Pomfret, which are as true to-day as 
when they were written, nearly two hundred years ago: “It 
will be to little purpose, the author presumes, to offer any 
reasons why the following PorMs appear in public ; for it is 
ten to one whether he gives the true, and if he does, it is 
much greater odds whether the gentle reader is so courteous 
as to believe him.” 

In lieu of further explanation I shall venture upon the 
scarcely less dangerous task of saying something about 
the methods of Horatian translation from the point of view 
of an amateur. So much has been written upon this subject 
and so much remains to be written, that it is hard to deter- 
mine where to begin; but I fancy that the Preface of the 
late Professor Conington to his well-known translation of 
the Odes will furnish a proper point of departure. Few 
persons, whether translators or readers, can object to Con- 
ington’s first premise that the translator ought to aim at 
“some kind of metrical conformity to his original.” To re- 
produce an original Sapphic or Alcaic in blank verse, or 
in the couplet of Pope, is to repel at once the reader who 
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knows his Horace, and to give the reader who is ignorant 
of Latin a totally erroneous conception of the rhythmical 
method of the poet. To render a compressed Latin verse 
by a diffuse English one is, as Conington points out, to do 
injustice to the sententiousness for which Horace is justly 
celebrated. To translate Horace, except on occasions, into 
anything but quatrains, is also to handicap one’s reader 
heavily from the metrical point of view. It seems to me, 
however, that when Professor Conington insisted that an 
English measure once adopted for the Alcaic must be used 
for every ode in which Horace employed the latter stanza, he 
went far toward handicapping the translator, who, after all, 
has his rights. That such uniformity ought to be aimed at, 
and will be aimed at, is doubtless true; but there is one 
element of the problem with which Professor Conington 
did not sufficiently reckon. This is rhyme, which he as- 
sumes to be necessary at present to a successful rendition of 
an Horatian ode. A uniform rhymeless stanza can prob- 
ably be applied to all odes in a particular measure without 
any special loss resulting. But this can hardly be the case 
with a rhyming stanza, if the translator aim, as he should 
do, at a fairly, though not meticulously, literal rendering of 
his original. There will necessarily be coincidences of 
sound in a literal prose version of a Latin stanza that will 
suggest a particular arrangement of rhymes for a poetical 
version. To adopt a uniform English stanza is to do away 
with this natural advantage, which presents itself to the 
translator oftener than might be supposed. 

A concrete example will suffice to make my meaning 
clear. The second ode of the First Book, the well-known 
Sic le diva potens Cypri,” is in what is called the Second 
Asclepiad metre; so is the delightful “Donec gratus eram 
tibi”” (iii., 9), of which I venture to give a version. We will 
assume that the translator has chosen for the “ Sze te diva,” 
a quatrain with alternating rhymes. Following Professor 
Conington’s rule of uniformity, he must employ the same 
stanza for the “Donec gratus eram,’ which, by the way, 
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Conington did not do for reasons he explained at length. 
Now the sixth stanza of the latter ode runs as follows: 


“ Quid si prisca redit Venus 
Diductosque jugo cogit aéneo, 
Si flava excutitur Chloé, 
Rejectaeque patet janua Lydiae.” 


This may be translated : 


“ What if the former love return and join with brazen yoke the parted 
ones, if yellow-haired Chloé be shaken off, and the door stand open for re- 
jected Lydia?” 

If my memory does not deceive me, it was this stanza, 
and especially one word in its last verse, that determined 
the arrangement of rhymes in the version I attempted years 
ago, “ Consule Planco.” This verse seemed to run inevi- 
tably into 

“ And open stand for Lydia the door.” 


It needed but a moment to detect in the first verse of the 
stanza a sufficient rhyme. The syllable re of reducit fur- 
nished more, not perhaps the most apt of rhymes with door, 
but still sufficient, as things go with translators, and with a 
pardonable tautology I wrote— 


“ What if the former love once more 
Return—” 


Two other rhymes were found with little difficulty in the dz 
of diductos and in excutitur, which suggested wide and casé¢ 
aside, and the whole stanza appeared, omitting strictly 
metrical considerations, as follows: 


“ What if the former love once more 
Return and yoke the lovers parted wide, 
If Chloé, yellow-haired, be cast aside, 
And open stand for Lydia the door?” 


This stanza certainly had the merit of literalness—it omitted | 
only the two rather unessential epithets aéueo and rejectae 
—and I thought it had some merits of rhythm and diction. 
So I took it as a model, and, with little difficulty, translated 
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the remainder of the ode— with what success I must leave 
others to determine. 

This example, with many more, has confirmed me in my 
belief not only that uniformity of measure is not to be 
strictly insisted upon in the case of rhyming stanzas, but 
also that translators should search more thoroughly than 
they seem to do, for what I may call the rhyme suggestions 
that are implicit in so many Horatian stanzas. I am con- 
vinced that any translator who, having adopted a quatrain 
with alternating rhymes for the “Sec ¢e diva,’ should per- 
sist in rejecting a quatrain with internal rhymes for the 
“Donec gratus eram,” simply because he was bent on pre- 
serving uniformity, would be hampering himself and doing 
an injustice to his original. 

Upon other points it is easier to agree with Professor 
Conington. Fora majority of the odes, the iambic move- 
ment, which is natural to English, is preferable. This Milton 
seems to have seen, his disuse of rhyme in his celebrated 
version of the “.Qu¢s mulia gracilis,’ having given him an 
opportunity for experiment in logacedic verse, of which he 
did not avail himself. Here, too, however, I must plead 
for a careful study of each ode by the translator, for I 
think that there are cases in which it would be almost dis- 
astrous to attempt an iambic rendering. Such a case is 
presented, perhaps, by the “Diffugere nives”’ (iv.,7). The 
iambic renderings of Professor Conington and Sir Theo- 
dore Martin seem to me to stray far from the original move- 
ment —as far as the former’s: 


“*No ’scaping death’ proclaims the year,” 


does from the diction of Horace or of any other poet. This is 
the single case in which I have allowed myself to transfer, 
as far as I could, the Latin movement to my English ren- 
dering. English dactyls are dangerous things, especially in 
translations, where the padding or “packing” which is 
natural to them, is increased by the padding natural to a 
translation from a synthetic into an analytic language. But 
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the dactylic movement of the First Archilochian, in which 
the “Diffugere nives” is written, is hardly to be transferred 
into English iambics at all. It presents more difficulty than 
the transferrence of the movement of hexameters proper 
into our blank verse. 

Where the translator, however, makes up his mind to at- 
tempt a close approximation to the classical metre, I am of 
the opinion that he should eschew the use of rhyme as too 
foreign to his original. But, since the use of rhyme seems, as 
Conington holds, to be essential at present, if the English 
version is to be acceptable as poetry, this close approxi- 
mation can be desirable in a few special cases only. It will 
not do to dogmatize on such matters, but it may be safely 
said that no poet has yet accustomed the English ear to the 
use of rhymeless verse in lyrical poetry. What some future 
master may accomplish is another matter. Here and 
there a successful example of a rhymeless lyric like Collins’ 
famous “ Ode to Evening,” and Tennyson’s Alcaics on Mil- 
ton, shows us that rhymeless stanzas may be used in a lyric 
with great effect; but so far the translators of Horace that 
have eschewed rhyme have failed as a rule, like the late 
Lord Lytton, to give us versions that charm. Yet charm 
is what they should chiefly endeavor to convey. 

I am still more positive that Professor Conington is 
right when he insists that the English should be confined 
“within the same number of lines as the Latin.” He is 
surely right when he taxes Sir Theodore Martin, who so fre- 
quently violates this rule, with an exuberance that is totally 
at variance with the severity of the classics. This exuberance 
is almost sure to result if the translator abandon the strict 
number of the lines into which Horace has compressed 
his thought. It results, too, from a division into stanzas of 
over four verses. There is no rule of translation that will 
so effectively insure a successful retention of the diction of 
the original as this of the line for line rendering. And that 
this diction and the thought of the poet should be more closely 
followed than is usually the case, admits of no manner 
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of doubt. I have already maintained that a close scrutiny 
of the original will often suggest an almost literal rendering 
of the thought and diction. This literal rendering is nat- 
urally more desired by the reader who is familiar with 
Horace than by the reader who is not, but it will be both 
pleasing and serviceable to the latter, if not too slavishly ob- 
tained. Metrical considerations and general smoothness 
ought to weigh with every translator, but they ought not to 
outweigh accurate rendering of diction and thought. In 
this connection I am not at all sure that Conington does 
not go too far when he recommends the Horatian translator 
to hold by the diction of our own Augustan period. That 
the age of Pope corresponds in many respects to that of 
Horace is, of course, true enough, and the student of eigh- 
teenth century English poetry is almost sure to be an ad- 
mirer of the Roman bard so fashionable at the time. But 
Horace’s diction does not strike us as stilted, while Pope’s 
does ; and for a modern translator to indulge in stilted diction — 
is fatal not only to the intrinsic value of his work, but also to 
its popularity and hence to its present effectiveness. There 
is a good deal, too, about our poetry of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that is little short of commonplace ; but commonplace 
the translator of Horace can least afford to be. Horace may 
approach dangerously near the commonplace, yet he always 
misses it by a dexterous and graceful turn. The translator, 
running after, will miss this turn often enough as it is; he 
cannot, therefore, afford to steep himself in a literature that 
has a tendency to the commonplace. 

To mention the eighteenth century and Horace is to 
bring up the thought of Horatian paraphrases. A success- 
ful paraphrase is oftentimes better as poetry than a good 
poetical translation, and not infrequently gives a better idea 
of Horace’s spirit. It is almost needless to praise the work 
in this kind of Mr. Austin Dobson and Mr. Eugene Field. 
But a paraphrase, however good, can never be entirely satis- 
fying either to the reader that knows Horace or to the reader 
that desires to know him. Nor can a prose version be 
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thoroughly satisfactory. What is wanted is not merely the 
drift of the poet’s thought, but what he actually sung. The 
paraphrase may sing, and the prose version may give us the 
thought in nearly equivalent words, but neither answers our 
desires as well as a good poetical translation. Yet there is 
surely room for these three methods of rendering. 

But one could write forever upon the topic of poetical 
' translation in general, and of Horatian translation in par- 
ticular. It is a subject about which people will differ to the 
end of time —a subject the principles of which will never 
be exemplified in practice. Still it is fascinating and its 
discussion, even in brief compass, is seldom without some 
value. It is not so fascinating, however, as the making of 
the translations themselves; but I do not suppose that 
any one minds as much having his opinions on such a 
subject roughly handled as having a similar treatment 
applied to those more concrete children of his brain — his 
literary, and especially, his poetical experiments. Perhaps 
this is the reason why I have indulged in a prefatory 
essay in which I have mixed up praise of Horace with my 
ideas on the subject of poetical translation. I was anxious 
to keep the critics away from their proper prey as long as 
possible. But the anxiety, though natural, is idle, and the 
versions may as well be brought to light without further 
parley.’ One explanatory statement may, however, be made, 
and that is, that I have not consciously been influenced by 
any previously read version, nor have I deliberately altered 
a line in order to get the advantage of another translator’s 
success. The renderings, such as they are, represent much 
painstaking labor and still greater love for a poet to whom 
I am tempted to apply the noble verses of Dante to Virgil :— 

“O degli altri poeti onore e lume, 


Vagliami i] lungo studio e il grande amore, 
Che m’ han fatto cercar lo tuo volume.” ? 


' For special reasons the translations were set up and worked off before 
the prose portion of this article, and I regret to observe that, in the con- 
fusing process, an extra # has several times intruded itself into Professor 
Conington’s name. 

2 Inferno, 1., 82-84. 
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LIB. I., CARM. V. 
TO PYRRHA.’ 
What graceful, perfumed youth on many a rose, 
"Neath pleasant grotto, doth with thee repose, 
Pyrrha? For whom thy tawny hair 
Dost bind — so simply fair 


In thy adornment? Ah! how oft shall he 

Weep his changed gods and faith, and at the sea 
Wonder — which, all unused, he finds 
Ruffled with angry winds — 


Who, fond, enjoys the golden prize of thee, 
And hopes thee ever loving, ever free 
To have —of breeze deceitful aye 
Unweeting. Wretched they 


For whom thou shin’st untried! Yon tablet set 
On sacred wall proclaims that garments wet 

I have suspended there to please 

The god that rules the seas. 


LIB. I., CARM. VIII. 
TO LYDIA. 
By all the gods, O Lydia, say 
Why thou dost haste by loving to impair 
Thy Sybaris! Why does he stray 
The open green, who dust and sun can bear? 


1 Sir Theodore Martin (I., cvii) regards Milton’s translation of this ode 
as “ overrated ” and evidently prefers the version of Mr. Mortimer Harris 
which, though pretty, is far too diffuse. I still retain my admiration for 
Milton’s rendering although I am unable to appreciate his often quoted 
phrase, “ Plain in thy neatness.” Mr. Harris, by the way, takes fidem as 
though it referred to Pyrrha’s faithlessness instead of to the “graceful 
youth’s” betrayed confidence —a view which Martin seems to share, but 
which has little to recommend it. 
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Why, ripe for arms, should he refrain 

To gallop with his peers, or why to guide 
His Gallic steeds with bit and rein? 

Why fears he Tiber’s tawny waves to ride? 
The olive wherefore does he shun 

More cautiously than viper’s blood, I ween? 
And why are not his limbs who won 

The prize at throwing disk and dart, now seen 
Livid with arms! Why does he hide 

Like Thetis’ son, ere Troy-town felt the brands, 
Lest, thro’ his manly garb descried, 

He should be dragged to death ’mid Lycian bands? 


LIB. I, CARM. XI. | 


TO LEUCONOE.' 


Thou must not ask, Leuconoé, for it is wrong to know, 

What end the gods have given me or thee, nor must thou go 

To Babylonian numbers.’ How much better to endure 

Whatever shall be, whether Jove more winters doth assure, 

Or this the last makes that doth now with pumice rocks 
oppose 

The Tyrrhene sea. Be wise and strain thy wines and 
quickly close 

Thy long-drawn hope. Lo! while we speak, flies grudging | 
Time away : 4 

Then pluck to-day, to-morrow trust as little as one may! 


! Martin’s rendering of this ode is intolerably diffuse, although in some 
respects a pretty paraphrase. Far better is Connington’s version in the 
measure of “ Locksley Hall,” which, however, bears that close resemblance 
to Tennyson’s style which Connington faults in others. 


2 That is, Do not consult the astrologers. 
16 - 
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LIB. I., CARM. XXI. 
ON DIANA AND APOLLO. 
Ye tender maids, Diana’s praises ring, 
Ye youths, likewise, of unshorn Cynthius sing, 
And of Latona, the true love 
Of Jupiter above. 


Ye girls, praise her that joys in streams and locks 
Of groves, or what from Algidus’ cold rocks, 

Or Erymanthus’ woods is seen, 

Or those of Cragus green. 


Ye boys, to equal glory Tempe raise, 
And Delos, birthplace of Apollo, praise ; 
His shoulder, too, by quiver known 

And lyre fraternal thrown 


About. He famine dire and tearful war 

And plagues from Cesar, chief, and people far, 
To Britons and to Medes will bear, 

Affected by your prayer. 


LIB. I., CARM. XXII. 
TO FUSCUS. 
He that is sound in life and pure in deed, 
Of Moorish javelins hath little need, 
Of quiver freighted with the venomed reed, 
Nor, Fuscus, of the bow. 


Whether his way thro’ heated Syrtes lie, 

Or thro’ the dark inhospitality 

Of Caucasus, or else the lands whereby 
Hydaspes’ waves do flow. 
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For me a wolf met once in Sabine grove, 

When, singing of the Lalage I love, 

My cares thrown off, I from my bounds did rove, 
And me, defenceless, fled. 


Of warlike Daunia not the forests grand 

Of spreading oaks — nor ever yet the strand 

Of that parched nurse of lions,’ Juba’s land, 
Hath such a portent bred. 


Place me ’mid sluggish fields where not a tree 
May by the torrid breezes freshened be, 
Or wheresoever rules the inclemency 

Of mists and frowning Jove — 


Place me beneath the all-too-neighboring heat 
Of Sol’s bright car, in lands for homes unmeet ; 
My Lalage that smiles and prattles sweet, 

I none the less shall love. 


LIB. I., CARM. XXIII. 
TO CHLOE.’ 
Thou shun’st me, Chloé, like a hind that presses 
Her steps to track ’mid mountain wildernesses 
Her timid dam, nor is without vain dread 
Of forests and the breezes overhead. 


For whether Spring’s approach hath sent a shiver 
Thorough the mobile leaves, or all a-quiver 

The bramble hath been set by lizards green, 

She in her every limb to quake is seen. 


! So Martin, in one of the best of his translations—best, chiefly because 
he confines himself toa line for line rendering. 

2 It is scarcely necessary to call attention to Mr. Austin Dobson’s delight- 
ful paraphrase of this ode as well as of that on the Bandusian Fountain — 
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But not like tigress rough do I pursue thee, 
Nor fierce Gaetulian lion, to undo thee ; 
Cease, then, upon thy mother still to wait, 
Already worthy to receive a mate. 


LIB. I., CARM. XXIV. 
TO VIRGIL, 
To longing for so dear a head what choice 
Of limit or what shame? Songs sad and grave 
Teach, then, Melpomene, whose liquid voice 
The Father with the cither gave. 


Lo! now doth a perpetual slumber bind 
Quinctilius. Ah! when of such a youth 

Shall Faith unbroken, Sister of Justice, find 
The like, or Shame, or naked Truth? 


He perisheth, wept by good men and true, 

By none more wept, O Virgil, than by thee, 
Who, pious, for Quinctilius dost sue _ 

The gods; but ah! it may not be. 


Not, tho’ than Thracian Orpheus more bland, 

Thou struck’st the string that by the trees was heard, 
Would blood again in the vain image stand, 

Which Mercury, not oft deterred 


By prayers from working out the will of fate, 

With horrid wand hath joined to his black crew : — 
*Tis hard '— but patience doth relax the weight 

Of what ’twere lawless to undo. 


paraphrases which suggest the services that our writers of society verse can 
perform in rendering Horace accessible to English readers. 
! Martin’s rendition, “’Tis hard, great heavens, how hard,” is a striking 
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LIB. I., CARM. XXX. 
TO VENUS. 
O Venus, Cnidian, Paphian Queen, 
Spurn thy loved Cyprus —Glycera calls 
Thee with much incense —’mid her halls 
Soon be thou seen. 


And let thy fervid Boy with thee, 

Graces unzoned, and Nymphs repair, 

And Youth, without thee far from fair, 
And Mercury. 


LIB. I., CARM. XXXVIII. 
TO HIS BOY. 
I hate your Persian finery, boy, 
Your linden-woven crowns annoy, 
Cease searching for the spot where blows 
The lingering rose. 


To simple myrtle nothing add ; 

The myrtle misbecomes, my lad, 

Nor thee nor me, who drink my wine 
"Neath this thick vine. 


LIB. IIl., CARM. IX. 
TO LYDIA." 
Whilst I was pleasing unto thee, 
And round thy snowy neck no luckier youth 
His arms was throwing —I, in sooth, 
Happier than Persia’s King was wont to be. 


warning to the translator who, to fill his lines, suffers himself to forget that 
the diction of Horace is always that of a poet. 
4This ode was a favorite with Sir Robert Peel, as we learn from a letter 
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Whilst for no other thou did’st burn 
Fiercer, and Chloé after Lydia came, 
Then was I, Lydia, of a fame 

Greater than Roman Ilia’s in my turn. 


To me doth Thracian Chloé give 
Laws now, in cither skilled and harmony, 
For whom I shall not fear to die, 

If only fate allow her soul to live. 


Of Thurian Ornytus the son, 
Calais, now doth with the torch we share, 
Burn me—for whom I twice could bear 
To die, if fate would let the boy live on. 


What if the former love once more 
Return and yoke the lovers parted wide, 
If Chloé, yellow-haired, be cast aside, 
And open stand for Lydia the door? 


Tho’ never star so fair as he, 
Thou lighter much than cork and far less mild 
Than Adriatic billows wild, 

I'd like to live, I'd like to die with thee. 


LIB. III., CARM. XIII. 
TO THE FOUNTAIN OF BANDUSIA. 

O fount of Bandusia, than crystal more clear, 
Worthy of honey-sweet, flower-crowned wine, 
To-morrow thou’lt be given a young kid of mine, 

Whose forehead with first horns near, 


quoted by Martin (II., 51) whose illustrations are delightful and often more 
valuable than his translations. The relations of English Prime Ministers 
to Horace would be a theme for a timely essay, especially since Mr. Glad- 
stone’s version of the Odes is about to issue from the press. 
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Budding, doth seem to predestine the shock 

Of battles as well as sweet Venus '—in vain, 

For with his red blood thy cold streams he will stain, 
This scion of gamesome flock. 


The dog-star’s fell season that burns doth not know 
How to touch thee, for thou thy cold gifts dost not spare 
To offer to oxen weighed down by the share, 

And cattle that wandering go. 


Among noble fountains thou also shalt shine, 
I singing the ilex that rooted doth grow 
From the cavernous rocks whence downward flow 
Those chattering waves of thine. 


LIB. IV., CARM. XIII. 
TO TORQUATUS. 

Fled are the snows and already return to the meadows the 
grasses, 

Also the tresses to trees ; 

Earth doth her changes renew and the fast waning rivers 
and streamlets 

Follow their limiting banks ; 

Dareth already, the Grace, with the Nymphs and her 
comely twin sisters, 

Naked the chorus to lead. 

Lest thou should’st hope the immortal, the swift year warns 
and the hour that 

Snatches the nourishing day. 

Cold is made mild by the zephyrs and summer displaces the 
spring-time, 


! These lines serve to emphasize what I have said above with reference 
to the “packing” to which the use of English anapests and dactyls 
almost invariably leads. 
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Destined to perish when once 

Autumn, the fertile and fruitful, has cast down its treas- 
ures,— and shortly 

Winter inert cometh back. 

Swift moons, nevertheless, can repair their celestial losses ; 

We, whensoever we go 

Whither Aineas, the pious, and Tullus and Ancus descended, 

Are but as dust and a shade. 

Who knows whether the gods, the eternal, will add a to- 
morrow 

Unto the sum of to-day? 

All thou hast given thy spirit, as tho’ to a friend, shall 
avail thee, 

Fleeing thy heir’s eager hands.’ 

When thou art perished and Minos concerning thee once 
hath decided, 

Casting his judgments august, 

Not to thy race, O Torquatus, nor eloquence look to restore 
thee, 

Nor to thy piety great ; 

Even Diana herself is weak to release from infernal 

Darkness Hippolytus chaste, 

Neither is Theseus strong to relax for his dear Pirithous, 


Lethe’s imprisoning chains. 
W. P. TRENT. 


1 Connington’s 
“ You rescue from your heir whate’er you give 
The self you love.” 


though far from literal or poetic has the advantage of lucidity over my own 
version and that of Martin, whose “friendly soul” might mean any third 
person, hardly in the poe?’s mind. 
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